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NEWS OF 


HE two main objectives of the Japanese at the present stage 

are Java and Burma. The former is the centre of Allied 
resistance for the whole ABCD region, and the latter is a 
stepping-stone to India and the normal approach to the Burma 
supply road to China. Chinese forces are operating in the north 
of Burma, but they are some four hundred miles away from the 
severely tried British army which has been driven back from the 
Bilin river and at the moment of writing is standing on the 
Sittang river, the last good defence-line guarding the approaches 
to Rangoon and the railway to Mandalay. Here the British are 
not without air-support, but the enemy attacks have been power- 
ful, and there are signs that Japanese troops are being moved 
up from Singapore to strengthen them. The civilians of Rangoon 
have been evacuatéd, but there should »ot be too much talk of 
Rangoon proving another Tobruk. It; not a fortified city, and 
the British cannot count upon control tg the sea approaches. 
Japanese air-superiority is less marked ¢ te than elsewhere, but 
the best defence of Rangoon is on the Sittang river, where the 
troops are now heavily engaged. Farther south in the Java 
region the Japanese show signs of taking all the measures pre- 
liminary to a mass attack. They control the airfielas in Sumatra, 
Borneo, the Celebes, and even in Bali, though American and 
Dutch aircraft and warships struck a smashing blow at the 
transports and their escort which had taken the invaders to that 
island. Japanese bombers are making intensive attacks on the 
Javanese aerodromes in the hope of knocking them out before 
they make their final assault, but they are by no means having 
it all their own way. The enemy will find in Java the toughest 
proposition they have yet had to face. 


Applying the Atlantic Charter 


An agreement, the text of which was published on Wednesday, 
has been made between the United States and Great Britain, 
stretching far beyond the present widening vistas of enlightened 
trade relations between the two countries and between both of 
them and the rest of the world. It springs out of the Lend-Lease 
Act of March 11th, 1941, which itself was one of the most mag- 
nanimous and far-sighted pieces of legislation promoted by the 
Roosevelt administration, enabling America to pour supplies into 
this country without imposing on it a burden of unredeemable 
debt. The new agreement, while containing certain clauses to 
prevent abuses under the Lend-Lease arrangement, not only 
defers the final determination of the “benefits” to be provided 
by the United Kingdom in return for help received to an early 
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convenient date after the war, but lays down that the terms 
shall be such as “not to burden commerce between the two 
countries, but to promote mutually advantageous economic rela- 
tions between them and the betterment of world-wide economic 
relations.” Moreover, the Agreement prescribes joint action 
“open to participation by all other countries of like mind,” to 
promote production, employment, the exchange and consumption 
of goods, the elimination of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce, and the reduction of tariffs. Jt also binds 
the parties to concert economic measures to implement the 
Adantic Charter. Mr. Wendell Willkie has given his blessing 
to this Agreement, describing it as “the most significant and 
beneficial understanding which has been made between nations 
in the last many years.” Here at last is something completely 
tangible to be put among Allied war aims—a declaration of 
Anglo-American economic policy binding them to concert 
measures to remove the greatest obstacles to trade and prosperity 
that have blocked the way to a real peace for the last quarter 
of a century—and this through an understanding open to all who 
care to associate themselves with it. 


President Roosevelt’s Talk 


Those who listen to the voices of the Axis leaders in Germany, 
Italy, or Japan will search in vain for a message which will stir 
enthusiasm in any country but the speaker’s own. How different is 
the case with Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt, Mr. Stalin and 
General Chiang Kai-shek. Mr. Roosevelt, broadcasting on Monday, 
called on listeners to have a map of the world before them ; and 
men in every Allied or neutral country were made to feel that 
the United States had made the world cause its own cause, and 
was prepared to fight on every sea-lane and on every battlefield 
both in the interest of America and for “liberty and justice 
everywhere.” His words were at the same time a reply to isola- 
tionists at home and an assurance to all the Allies. He showed 
how the fight in Russia, in China, in the Pacific and on the 
Atlantic was one indivisible war, in which Americans must be 
prepared to engage the enemy far from their home-bases and 
prepare strenuously at home to supply their own forces and those 
of the Allies on distant fronts. Like Mr. Churchill, he did not 
minimise the difficulties or gloss over reverses, or neglect to 
show how much leeway there was to be made up before the 
United States could pull her full weight against enemies long- 
prepared. But he did condemn “rumour-mongers and poison- 
pedlars”” who attempt to undermine confidence, and he gave 
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some facts about the disaster at Pearl Harbour which will put 
the matter in its proper perspective. American ships, aeroplanes 
and already in the Pacific zone, and others are on 
thei: fighting fronts. America is totally in the world 


in the world peace. 


soldiers are 
Wavy to the 


war and will be 


Mr. Stalin and His Army 

Another voice, with its own characteristics, but equally reassur- 
that of Mr. Stalin, Order of the Day issued on 
February 23rd, on the twenty-fourth anniversary of the Red 
Army, will long be remembered. The document is a tremendous 
statement of the achievements of the Red Army and of the faith 
of the people who created it. It shows how Soviet Russia, while 
constructing her new industries, did not neglect to build up a 
powerful system of defence ; so that she was able to take heavy 
toll of the enemy when retreating before his surprise attack, to 
build up reserves, and move successfully to the cffensive in the 
winter. Mr. Stalin speaks as one absolutely confident of Russia’s 
struggle and of the certainty of victory at no distant date. There 
is no claim that the enemy is finished; but he is suffering 
defeat, and will be given no respite tll he has been driven out 
of Russia and the Baltic States. The coming victory of which 
he speaks with so much assurance will be a victory of morale, 
the morale of a nation that is convinced of the justice of its 
cause, fighting against a nation which has no such conviction. 
But he denies that Russia is animated by hatred of the German 
people or any desire to exterminate them, and refuses to identify 
Hitler’s clique with the German people and the German State. 
This note has been sounded repeatedly since by the Moscow 
radio. Russian policy is clear-cut and unmistakable on the point, 
and British policy must be kept in line with it. We cannot 
speak with a different voice on so vital an issue—and we have 
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no temptation to. 


General Chiang Kai-shek in India 

It is a somewhat different note which is struck by the leader 
of the Chinese, General Chiang Kai-shek ; but the message he 
wrote last Saturday was addressed not to his own countrymen, 
but to the people of India whom he had been visiting. It was 
for this reason that he stressed the nature of the world struggle, 
which he described as between “freedom and _ slavery, 
between light and darkness” ; for he was seeking to persuade 
the Indian people that it is only by victory over the Axis 
Powers that they can hope to attain their own nationalist ideal. 
He did not hesitate to tread on delicate ground, and did so with 
tact and judgement. In India he had not only been concerting 
plans with the civil and military authorities, but conferring also 
with leaders of the Congress Party and the Moslems in the hope 
of learning more about their attitude to Indian politics and to the 
war effort. He has made it clear that he sympathises with their 
nationalist aims—as what generous-minded person does not?— 
and did not hesitate to add that he hopes Great Britain will as 
speedily as possible give them real political power. But he held 
forward the larger ideal of mankind in defence of justice against 
aggression as the condition of the attainment of the national ideal 
of the Indians ; and perhaps made them realise that just as it is 
incumbent on Britain to satisfy the aspirations of the Indians 
if she is to count on their support, so it is incumbent on the 
Indians to embrace the wider issue and thus prove their capacity 
for independence. In this wise address simplicity was reconciled 
with diplomacy, frankness with judgement 


one 


The Riddle of Singapore 

In his speech on Tuesday the Prime Minister made certain 
statements about the position at Singapore which, if they account 
for the fall of the island, do not account for the action taken. 
He said that Singapore was a naval base rather than a fortress. 
It depended on the command of the sea and the air; we had 
neither. Its fortifications were constructed from the naval point 
of view, and the field works on the island were not on a sufficient 
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scale. All of these are arguments which go to show that Singz- 
pore was not defensible against an attack from the land by an 
enemy enjoying overwhelming supremacy in the air. If these are 
sound, then why was the decision taken to send 40,000 additional 
men with equipment in nine convoys to share the fate of the 
men already in or retreating on the island? On these points 
other Government speakers have cast some light. Lord Cranborne 
said bluntly in the House of Lords on Tuesday that the reasons 
for the fall of Singapore were not known (though surely the 
loss of the reservoirs goes far towards explaining it). Sir Stafford 
Cripps, in the House of Commons, asked pertinently what the 
country would have said if the Government had left Singapore 
to its fate without even trying to reinforce it. Only an interim 
answer can be given to the many questions raised. It is that, on 
the whole, there was enough hope of saving the island to justify 
a desperate attempt to save it. 


Shipping Losses 

The greatest of the needs of the Allies at the moment is for 
ships. When we demand reinforcements at this or that distant 
front it should never be forgotten that the limiting conditions 
are the number of ships available and the distance they have to 
travel. Moreover, the position must get worse until the time 
comes—perhaps soon—when the Allies can build at least as fast 
as they lose. The report of the Chamber of Shipping for last year 
shows that total sinkings of British, Allied and neutral vessels 
from the outbreak of war to the end of 1941 came to about 
8,300,000 tons gross, the enemy losses (of course, out of a much 
smaller total) being between five and six millions. The sinkings 
for the last six months of the year were fewer than they had been, 
averaging 180,000 tons a month; but in view of the Prime 
Minister’s statement that there had been a serious increase in 
shipping losses during the last few months, it is evident that 
the full improvement has not been maintained. Moreover, the 
ships we possess have to do more work. We have more commit- 
ments in distant seas arising from the Pacific war, and the denial 
of the Mediterranean passage involves much longer journeys round 
Africa. At every point our war effort is handicapped by shortage 
of ships. The losses have been slightly offset by a quicker turn- 
round in the ports; but the most hopeful element in a grave 
situation is the speed-up in American building. It provided 
about 1,000,000 tons deadweight in 1941, and is expected to pro- 
duce about 18,000,000 tons during the next two years. Already, 
it is understood, the output shows a very big increase as compared 
with six months ago. 


The Army and Road-Accidents 


A case which was heard at Liverpool Assizes last week illus- 
trates the difficulty of getting any redress for injuries inflicted by 
Service cars on the road. An Army car driven by a Captain 
L. H. Evans on the wrong side of the road and without lights 
came into collision with another car and caused injuries to the 
owner-driver and two passengers. The Army, as agent of the 
Crown, cannot be sued, and in this case refused to accept any 
responsibility or to divulge the address of the offender, who has 
since gone to the East, where proceedings cannot be taken against 
him. None of the injured persons was able to get any compen- 
sation. Thus we have the position in which owners are compelled 
themselves to take out third-party insurance, but have to run 
the gauntlet of any bad driving there may be by Service cars on 
the road wiu..ut any certainty of redress if they are damaged 
by them. True, the Service driver personally may be sued, if 
he can be found, but more often than not he could not pay heavy 
compensation, and he is not insured. It is a really monstrous 
thing that at a time when thousands of Service cars are on the 
roads there should be no legal liability requiring the Services 
to pay compensation for injuries inflicted. If we were under 
enemy occupation this would be intelligible. But it is not right 
that we should be under hostile occupation by our own forces. 
The strictures passed by Mr. Justice Stables in this case were 
abundantly justified. 
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THE NEW TEAM’S TASKS 


VHE Prime Minister remodelled his administration in 
comfortable time to anticipate this week’s debate, which 
in certain circumstances might have been critical in a double 
sense. Both the House of Commons and public opinion outside 
it had determined that changes were necessary and that 
the changes should be of a particular character. Mr. Churchill 
can be represented as having bowed before the general demand, 
but it is more reasonable to assume that he reached the same 
conclusion as his critics and acted accordingly. His announce- 
ment of exits and entrances has been made in two instalments, 
and a third, affecting mainly under-secretaries, is still to come. 
About ‘certain of the appointments there is room for doubt, 
but that as a result of the changes the administration as a whole 
has become, in the Prime Minister’s words, “more tensely 
braced and compact,” is unquestionable. The War Cabinet itself 
loses, not surprisingly, Sir Kingsley Wood and Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood, and, most surprisingly, Lord Beaverbrook, whose 
disappearance still lacks full explanation, unless it is in fact 
a question of health and nothing else, and whose precise 
role in the future also remains obscure. His forte is stimulus 
rather than counsel; the War Cabinet will be deprived of 
the latter, but practical co-operation with both Washington 
and Moscow in the matter of production should be beneficially 
affected by the late Minister’s new activities, to the substantial 
profit of all the fighting fronts. On balance there is more 
gain than loss here. 

There is further and substantial gain in the addition of Sir 
Stafford Cripps to the War Cabinet, and the recali of Mr. 
Lyttelton to its deliberations in Whitehall from his representa- 
tion of it in Cairo. Personal values in politics are never easy 
to appraise correctly. Only their immediate colleagues are in 
a position te gauge accurately the qualities of men working in 
the seclusion of the Cabinet itself or in some non-executive 
office. But Mr. Lyttelton has made an excellent impression 
everywhere since Mr. Churchill extracted him from business 
life to become President of the Board of Trade in October, 
1940. Supply, which concerns the Army only, is again in 
the safe hands of Sir Andrew Duncan, and Mr. Lyttelton, 
whose powers in this respect have still to be defined, promises 
to be a firm and fair co-ordinator where the rival demands 
of Army, Admiralty and Aircraft Production are concerned. 
But more important in the public mind, and more so intrinsi- 
cally, is the entry of Sir Stafford Cripps into the War Cabinet, 
without portfolio but with the exacting duty of leadership of 
the House of Commons. Enthusiastically as this experiment 
has been welcomed, and should be, it is wise to recognise 
that it still is an experiment. Sir Stafford has been a stormy 
petrel in the past, as his colleagues in the Labour Party, to 
which he’ once belonged, know well. There are many subjects, 
some not unimportant, on which he almost certainly differs 
still from most of his Cabinet colleagues. And _ brilliant 
though his debating abilities are, it is not a simple matter to 
assume the leadership of the House, after an almost unbroken 
absence of more than two years from England, as representa- 
tive of a Government which he has only just joined. But his 
first exercise of his new function, on Wednesday, was impressive. 
There could be no higher proof of the general confidence 
in Sir Stafford’s integrity of character, resolution and intel- 
lectual capacity than the unqualified approval with which his 
inclusion in the Cabinet has been hailed in all quarters, 
particularly, of course, in those where admiration for Russia’s 
achievements and ideals is most intense. 


The War Cabinet, thus constituted, contains too few 
members free of departmental duties, for it is a fallacy to 
suppose that Mr. Eden at the Foreign Office or Mr. Attlee 
in his new office as Secretary tor the Dominions is the holder 
of a post to which only so much time and _ attention as can 
be spared from other duties need be devoted. But altogether 
the new Cabinet is a closer-knit, an abler and a better-balanced 
body than the old, and Mr. Churchill is to be congratulated 
on the rejuvenation which, pending evidence to the contrary, 
he may be believed to have effected. Of the changes in the 
non-Cabinet Ministries less need be said. None of them is 
for the worse and some are for the better, notably those at 
the War Office, where the promotion of the senior civil servant 
in the department to the Secretaryship of State is a bold and 
imaginative stroke, and at the Ministry of Aircraft Production. 
Lord Cranborne’s translation from the Dominions Office, where 
he has done admirable work, to the Colonial follows neces- 
sarily on the very proper decision that the Dominions shall 
be directly associated with the War Cabinet through Mr. Attlee. 
Nowhere is the application of constructive thought more 
needed. both now and after the war, than in the colonial 
empire. Lord Cranborne will find abundant scope in his new 
office, and his appointment to the leadership of the House of 
Lords gives him an added status which he well deserves. 

The work of the new, or renovated, administration will be 
closely scrutinised. The public is profoundly uneasy, and 
the more so since the Prime Minister’s speech on Tuesday. 
Concern till then had been concentrated on the disasters in 
Malaya and at Singapore, the dangers impending in Burma, 
the Dutch Indies and Australia, the tendency to move back- 
ward rather than forward in Libya, and the blow to confidence 
involved in the successful voyage of the German warships 
through the English Channel. What was not known was that 
after a period in which the Battle of the Atlantic seemed to 
have been won, there has in the last few months been “a most 
serious increase” in shipping losses, not mainly in the Atlantic 
but in the Far East. All this creates a situation which 
demands not only from the Government but from the 
nation a new approach to the war, entailing new sacrifices, 
new self-discipline, or a relentlessly-imposed discipline, new 
resolution and new effort. The supreme need is for production 
—production of ships, of tanks, of aeroplanes, not of boxing- 
matches at the Albert Hall or of expensive meals with expensive 
wines at hotels and restaurants, on which thousands of pounds 
are spent nightly that ought to be lent to the Government. 
There is room for new and sharp restrictions here ; the adop- 
tion of Commander King-Hall’s rather drastic suggestion that no 
meal costing more than five shillings a head should be per- 
missible would do more good than harm. The urgent and 
imperative demand for more and more aeroplanes, particularly 
long-distance fighters, is demonstrated by every despatch from 
every theatre of war. At the same time our whole air-strategy 
needs searching examination. The impression that night- 
attacks on Germany by heavy bombers is yielding, and must 
yield, quite inadequate results is growing. The impression 
may be wrong, but it is for the Cabinet to satisfy itself con- 
clusively that the existing strategy is right. 

Finally there is India, where some political advance is 
essential. The problem is of crucial importance, but almost 
baffling difficulty, and to attempt to over-simplify it is to start 
on the road to sure disaster. An article on another page em- 
phasises the vigour of the Moslems’ refusal to accept a position 
of political subordination to a Hindu majority. It is no more 
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possible to allow the Moslems to be merely outvoted in India 
than it would have been to allow Ulster to be merely outvoted 
in a united Ireland. The task of working out a constitution 
for a Dominion of India is delicate and complex, and though 
a beginning may be made now completion must clearly wait 
till after the war. Meanwhile what? At the least, ungrudging 
progress along a path already taken. Indians have now been 
placed in a majority on the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The 
Indian moderates, under Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, ask that the 
Council shall become all-Indian, with direct responsibility to the 
Crown, and in the matter of defence without prejudice to the 
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position and authority of the Commander-in-Chief. To accept 
this proposal involves undeniable risk ; to refuse it involves 
greater risk. Its acceptance would satisfy extremists neither 
among the Congress Party nor among Moslems, but there is 
reason to hope it would rally a large moderate element in beth 
camps to its support. Some such measure, combined with the 
abolition of the India Office and the transference of Indian 
affairs to the Dominions Office, would be a _ convincing 
guarantee of our resolve to treat India, where possible now, 
and im all respects later, on the same footing as Canada or 
Australia or any other Dominion. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IHHERE was never much doubt that after Dr. Lang’s resignation 
the two Archbishops would be Dr. Temple and Dr. Garbett. 

The question was which of them would be at Canterbury and 
which at York. That has now been answered, and the almost 
universal judgement is that it has been answered wisely. As 
the Dean of Lichfield said in his quite admirable broadcast on 
Monday evening, if the Church happened to be severed from the 
State, and the choice of a Primate fell to Churchmen as a whole, 
the predominant vote would quite certainly be for- Dr. Temple. 
Under him the Church is sure of firm and clear leadership and 
of fearless pronouncements on the duty of Christians in social 
and international life. The new Primate’s association with the 
Collegium in the last war and C.O.P.E.C. and the Malvern 
Conferences since is guarantee enough of that—so much s0, 
indeed, that there may be some danger of under-rating those 
qualities both of spirituality and of scholarship which have long 
combined to make William Ebor the outstanding figure among 
the prelates of today. Sincé Dr. Temple provides the first 
example of a son following a father in the see of Canterbury it 
may be of some interest to note the parallelism in the two 
ecclesiastical careers. They are briefly as follows: 

Dr. FREDERICK TEMPLE Dr. WILLIAM TEMPLE 
Blundell’s and Balliol Rugby and Balliol 
Lecturer at Balliol Lecturer at Queen’s 
Headmaster of Rugby Headmaster of Repton 
Bishop of Exeter Bishop of Manchester 
Bishop of London Archbishop of York 
Abp. of Canterbury (at 75) Abp. of Canterbury (at 60) 

In only one respect is the comparison to the son’s disadvantage. 
Not inheriting his father’s brusque manners, he has been the 
subject of fewer entertaining anecdotes. On the other hand, 
he has had to face no such storm as Essays and Reviews raised. 

* * * * 

People who are disappointed that Mr. Amery has not been 
moved from the India Office may be doing the Secretary of State 
some injustice. British policy regarding India at this juncture 
is a major issue, on which the decisive word must be said by 
the Prime Minister. Having regard to Mr. Churchill’s implacable 
opposition to the Government of India Act, is it reasonable to 
assume that Mr. Amery plays the part, in relation to his chief, 
of a puller-back-or a pusher-on? The latter, I suggest, is more 
likely to be the fact. But there seem to be signs that Mr. 
Churchill’s views on India have undergone some development, 
and that we may before long see the result. It may possibly 
enough be thought expedient that a new Indian policy should be 
directed by a new Secretary of State—if the office of Secretary 
of State for India is to survive—but not because the present 
S. of S. has been holding back a Prime Minister who was eager 


to press forward. 


* * * * 


It was inevitable, I suppose, that various papers should describe 
St:fan Zweig as the author of The Case of Sergeant Grischa, 
“the last war’s best-seller.” Actually, of course, that admirable 
novel was by Arnold Zweig, who was a- Prussian, and was no 
relation at all of Stefan, a Viennese. Stefan, whose biographies of 
Marie Antoinette, Fouché and Mary Queen of Scots add as much 
to his fame .as his novels, and perhaps more, had, being a Jew, 


to leave Austria after the German occupation in 1938. He came 
at once to this country, lived for a time in London and for a 
time in Bath, and spent some months in Edinburgh working on 
his Queen of Scots book. Though naturalised in 1940 he 
migrated to Brazil, whence the distressing news of his suicide and 
his wife’s comes. The reason is not clear, but there are un- 
plumbed depths of suffering in the hearts of exiles both great 
and small for whom Hitler has made life unliveable. 
* * * * 

In spite of—or, perhaps better, because of—Lord Reith’s dis- 
appearance from the ranks of Ministers, it will not be inapposite 
to print a paragraph that was written for this column last week, 
but held over for want of space: 

There is one characteristic of engineers, as contrasted. for 
example, with lawyers. They get things done or made ; that 
is their business in life. Lord Reith was once an engineer. 
Familiarity with blue-prints no doubt fits him to some extent 
for the direction of Works and Planning, but drive and 
vigour, qualities which the first Director of the B.B.C. 
possesses in a marked degree, are needed even more for 
helping to win the war than for preparing to rebuild after the 
war. That may be worth remembering when the next 
Ministerial shake-up comes. A man who has been general 
manager of Beardmore’s, and chairman of British Imperial 
Airways, can hardly be short of executive ability. 

It may be that the Prime Minister has something of importance 
in reserve for the late Minister of Works and Planning. If he 
can afford to dispense altogether with men with such records 
and qualifications we must be considerably richer in executive 
talent than any visible indications would suggest. 

* * * *x 

A few weeks ago Mr. McKenna, at Bow Street, imposed what 
I believe to be a record fine of £40,000 in a case arising out of 
the finance regulations concerned with the disclosure of holdings 
of American securities. Not infrequently such records only stand 
ull the London Sessions in its wisdom mitigates the penalty on 
appeal. In this case, I understand (though I have seen no public 
mention of the fact), the Sessions declined to do anything of the 
kind, and added substantial costs into the bargain. So the record 
stands, and it will be some time, I should imagine, before a 
magistrate at Bow Street or anywhere else improves on it. 

* * * * 
S.P.C.E. 

In an ill-starred moment a few weeks ago I ventured to pillory 
in this column a few of the more flagrant misuses of the English 
language. The result is that a major problem has been added 
to life. Applications for damns, half-damns and double-damns 
continue to arrive in such volume that it is hopeless to attempt 
to cope with them in the exiguous space available here. S.P.C.E. 
Corner must therefore disappear. But the subject is obviously 
of considerable interest to readers, and it may be possible to find 
space somewhere soon to deal with part at least of the corre- 


spondence accumulating. Here only one final word. I am asked 
to affix a special damn to “judgement,” so spelled. Not for a 
moment. Judge + ment makes judgement, as atone + ment 


makes atonement. The O.E.D. gives both forms, “ judgement” 
JANUS. 


“ 


first. Fowler declares for “ judgement.” 
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OF RUSSIA 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE appeal of the Berlin radio to the German garrisons on 
T the Russian front to hold out at all costs appears to be the 
result of the successful Russian stroke below Lake Ilmen 
announced on Wednesday morning. Its terms, however, reflect 
the culmination of the offensive that has been in operation for 
almost three months. It was not to be expected that so pro- 
longed an offensive could be maintained without repeated 
infusions of fresh blood ; and it has moved forward in a series 
of spurts that correspond to such reinforcements. The advance 
south of Lake Ilmen and the movement in the Donetz area, 
though Berlin seems to regard them as the heaviest counter- 
offensive of the war, may mark no more than the effects of new 
surges forward and the deferred dividend of an attack conducted 
with so much skill under conditions that must impose upon the 
Germans, even after the rigours of winter are over, a continuous 
and increasing strain. . 

For over a month the two armies have reverted to the anony- 
mous war that once before marked operations of a critical 
character. The Russians do not wish to give any information 
that might be of service to the enemy garrisons, and the Germans 
wish to avoid supplying evidence of the extent of their retreat. 
The most interesting and important fact in the report of the 
battle south of Lake Ilmen is the number of German dead left 
on the field. This would suggest a total casualty-list that might 
cover the whole of three divisions. Staraya Russa is no nearer 
the main railway communications than Kholm ; but it is nearer 
Leningrad, and should have some effect upon the Germans trying 
to maintain themselves there. Dorogobuzh, the only other place 
mentioned recently, is some 50 miles south-west of Vyazma and 
only 20 milesxsouth of the Smolensk-Vyazma railway line. The 
position about Vyazma and Rzhev now constitutes a salient that 
threatens to be cut off and can only be maintained at intolerable 
strain and increasing cost. And the Germans are less and less 
in a position to meet such a cost. 

Besides this, the offensive has succeeded in pushing out the 
lines investing Leningrad, so that its avenues of supply are 
immensely improved, although the Germans appear still to main- 
tain one or two points uncomfortably near them. Considerable 
areas in the Donetz basin have been recovered, and mines are 
once again being worked. To the south as well as to the north 
the Germans maintain positions, as far as one can see, mainly 
because they fear that to abandon them would be to relax their 
hold upon still greater areas. They have undoubtedly lost heavily. 
The flower of the armies that overran Europe has gone ; and it 
seems certain that Hitler has been compelled to encroach very 
considerably upon his reserves for the spring. That may affect 
the whole prospect of the spring offensive. 

These results would not be so reassuring if it were not certain 
that they have been secured as much by skill as by the stolid 
courage for which the Russian soldier has ever been famous. 
Even in the days of the great offensive of Mackensen in the last 
war, when there were arms for only a third of the troops drawn 
into the actual fighting, the resistance was remarkable. It-is also 
true to say that the Russians have been notable in‘ history for a 
certain brilliance in the conduct of military operations. There 
has never been absent a suspicion of ruthlessness in the use of 
men, which is presumably a reflection of (or possibly a natural 
compensation for) the lavish provision of them; but in the 
present war the Russian Staff has without a doubt imposed 
upon the enemy several changes in tactics in the endeavour to 
cope with its success in dealing with what was before an 
invincible machine. 

It was early notable that the Russians were attacking the Panzer 
tactics in the way laid down by the German text-books. They 
cut off the tank spearhead and then held up the infantry that 
formed the shaft. The tanks were dealt with by Russian tanks 
and artillery, and at times the infantry seemed as if they would 





stand long after their resistance was safe or particularly useful. 
But this phase was so decisive for the Germans that they began 
to weaken the proportion of tanks to infantry in the Panzer divi- 
sion. By the use of a number of motorised and light divisions, the 
attempt was made to base the shock and rupture rather upon the 
mass than upon the speed. It was hoped, in this way, to increase 
the momentum and at the same time to avoid the possibility of its 
being checked so easily. This, phase appears to have been reflected 
even in Libya, where the number of tanks in the division was 
heavily cut down. In some respects this expedient was more 
difficult to deal with than the early form of Panzer attack. But 
the Russian counter-measures were developing all the time ; and, 
with the organisation of special anti-tank units and the use of an 
abundance of fine artillery, it too was broken. There was a laier 
attempt to spread the concentration of tanks even further, so 
that it should be impossible to divide the spearhead from the 
shaft. 

There is another reassuring factor in the Russian tactics. The 
Germans have maintained their positions in Russia by clinging to 
a number of pivots, organised with that painstaking skill that they 
devote to defence works. If it were not for these it seems 
probable that they would now -be in general retreat. But the 
Russians very soon grasped the implications of this policy. So 
great is the length and depth of the front in Russia that it would 
be impossible to multiply such strong points over the whole of 
the area, and our ally saw that the advance could be continued 
across the intervals between the pivots. In this way the Russian 
commanders avoid committing their troops to operations that 
must have been costly, and confronted the enemy with a dilemma. 
He could either stand firm in these scattered positions until they 
were more or less completely encircled and then yield at dis- 
cretion, or he could evacuate them and so place the whole front 
in jeopardy. In some cases the Germans waited too long, and at 
the last, refusing to surrender while there was time, were actually 
annihilated. This, apparently, occurred at Kalinin, Klin, 
Sukhinichi, Andreapol and Toropets. In each case the garrisons 
were surrounded and refused when called upon to surrender. 
This is presumably the origin of the legend that the Russians 
take no prisoners. The costly and useless sacrifice did nothing to 
save the general position, except that it secured time for reinforce- 
ments to be brought up. 


The stubborn valour of the Germans at least achieved that ; 
but on a front of such an extent it could not hold up the Russian 
advance, and indirectly it led to the reproduction of these encircle- 
ments, since the Russians, driving ahead between the strong 
points, inevitably tended to encircle one after another. Mere 
space has an enormous influence upon tactics, and the Russians 
have always known how to use it. One or two of these points 
are mentioned in M. Stalin’s impressive Order of the Day: It 
is clear that the Russians are preparing for the development of 
their campaign against Germany. There is a sober confidence 
in Stalin’s words that cannot fail to sow conviction. He, no more 
than anyone, thinks the Germans have yet been routed, “ still 
less have they been finished off.” He, as much as anyone, realises 
that the more defeats they suffer, the “ more furious” will they 
become. There is much still to do. Whether the Germans will 
be able to launch a full-blooded offensive in the spring or not, 
there are months of the heaviest fighting to expect in Russia. It 
is just possible that the Russian armies may compel Hitler to 
anticipate his offensive or to throw in his reinforcements in detail. 
The present offensive may merge into the spring campaign under 
the guise of tremendous counter-attacks. But at least Russia has 
destroyed the legend of invincibility of the German armies and 
is full of confidence that she can complete the destruction of the 
armies with it. She even appears to believe she can do all that 
before 1942 is over. 

There is one point in the Order of the Day that has its bearing 
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upon the war in the Far East. Stalin says that “as a result of the 
unexpectedness and suddenness ” of the German attack the Red 
Army “was forced to retreat and evacuate part” of Russian 
territory. The turn of the tide came when “the momentum of 
this unexpectedness and suddenness ” was fully spent. He goes 
on to suggest that the war cannot be decided by such a “ secon- 
dary”: factor as suddenness, but by factors with a continuing 
operation—the moral and industrial strength of the nation and the 
army. Does not this explain the deepening gloom of the Far 
East? There is a certain momentum attached to the unexpected, 
surprise attack that may not be reduced to zero until decisive 
changes have taken place. It is for this reason that every com- 
mander tries to secure the advantages of surprise by legitimate 
means. 
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It must be admitted that there is little to be said of the situa- 
tion in the Far East that is at present reassuring. But Mr. Roose- 
velt suggests that the Allies’ main lines of communication are 
still open or have been restored. Their maintenance has proved 
more costly than we hoped; but it is no small thing that the 
President is able to announce that supplies to Russia will be 
resumed from March 1st. He, too, recognises that the form in 
which the attack came involves the Allies in a longer or shorter 
period of the defensive. It could be wished that the defensive 
were being conducted on lines that make full use of organised 
positional warfare. In Burma the position continues to 
deteriorate. Only in the Netherlands East Indies does the living 
fire of the fighting spirit gow undimmed. We can only hope that 
it may yet save Java and a foothold in the Sunda Sea. 


INDIA AT THE CROSS-ROADS: I 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


O understand the Indian problem is no easy task. The mind 
of the visitor who has the temerity to try to dovetail his 
conclusions into a complete survey must in the early stages of 
his investigations be somewhat chaotic. In neighbouring houses, 
on opposite sides of the same road, or in adjoining towns, the 
student is presented with entirely different solutions. No tour 
would be complete which omitted talks with Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Jinnah, with both of whom I have had the pleasure of discussing 
the present Indian situation during my present stay in India. 

Here I will seek to present the Muslim point of view, 
and in a subsequent article I will record a conversation between 
Mr. Gandhi and myself. I had an hour and a half’s talk with 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the President of the All-India Muslim 
League, at New Delhi, during his convalescence from an attack 
of influenza. The object of our talk was, in Mr. Jinnah’s words 
to me: “to make you understand the background of the demand 
of Muslim India for Pakistan.” I had hoped to have recorded 
the actual conversation that took place, but Mr. Jinnah prefers 
that I should limit myself to conveying the impression which 
the talk made upon me. I have also had the opportunity of 
discussing the present Muslim position with other leading 
Muslims; this article is therefore my interpretation of the general 
Muslim point of view. There are of course many Muslims who 
do not agree with the programme of the Muslim League, but as 
far as I could judge that body undoubtedly speaks with 
authority for the majority of those with whom i have come 
into contact. 

At one of the first talks I had in India I was given a clear 
statement of what Pakistan stands for, and I realised how strong 
is the Muslim demand for Home Rule. One of the questions to 
be answered by the seeker for a solution of the Indian problem 
is when a minority ceases to be a minority? Is it reasonable to 
regard a national group of nearly a hundred million souls, with 
a highly developed culture, as a subordinate group? From the 
standpoint of those with whom I talked and who are convinced 
that they represent the great majority of the Muslim population 
of India, the Government of India’s scheme of federation as 
outlined in the Act of 1935 is as dead as the dodo. The Muslim 
League in March, 1940, declared at its session that the Act was 
“ altogether unacceptable to Muslim India,” and again, “ Muslim 
India will not be satisfied unless the whole constitutional plan 
is reconsidered de novo” and “no revised plan would be accept- 
able to the Muslims unless it was framed with their approval and 
consent,” 

This last stipulation seems like a far-reaching claim to the right 
of veto. One plan which meets with a good deal of support is the 
proposal to split up India into five large zones, creating five 
autcnomous States. Roughly speaking the two northern zones 
would consist of North-West India, in which there would be a 
Muslim majority of 70 per cent., and a north-eastern. zone; 
including Bengal and Assam, with a Muslim majority of between 
55 and 60 per cent. These two Muslim-controlled States would 
hold sway over roughly between a fifth and a quarter of the 


population of India, with sixty-five million Muslims and thirty- 
five million non-Muslims. They would practically be enlarged 
Indian States, and would control their own affairs, with the 
exception of foreign policy and defence, which would be controlled 
by the central body under the Viceroy, representing the Crown. 
The remaining three zones would include all the rest of India, 
in which there would be a large Hindu majority and a population 
of nearly two hundred and fifty millions, or practically double 
that of the United States. Even with only these three zones 
the Hindus would have, according to the Muslims, the biggest 
population of any country in the world excluding China, and 
they should—once more according to the Muslims—be satisfied 
with this. 

The Muslims suggest that the relationship of the Indian 
Princes with the Crown should remain as it is, as guaranteed by 
treaty. The States would therefore remain a group of some 
seventy millions, outside British India, as they are at present, but 
working: in close association with the five zones into which 
British India would be divided. In talks with Muslims I am fre- 
quently impressed by the study they have given to the gradual 
evolution of Dominion Status within the Commonwealth. Canada’s 
constitutional development was several times referred to, the 
classic example being the differences that divided Upper and 
Lower Canada at the time of the passing of the British North 
America Act, or as they are referred to today, Ontario and 
Quebec, which have their own laws and institutions and yet 
live peacefully side by side. © 

Mr. Jinnah makes no bones about the lack of unity in India 
today. He says there is no such thing as unity, and that India 
is a constellation of nations and that the two major nations are 
the Hindus and the Muslims. As one Muslim expressed the 
matter to me: “In trying to make All-India into one Dominion 
you are attempting the impossible. We have no ill-will against 
the Hindus, but they differ fundamentally from us. Our way of 
life, our laws and our jurisprudence are entirely different. 
Germany is nearer to you than is the Hindu to the Muslim.” 
Another Muslim said: “The whole conception of our religion 
is brotherhood. We cannot understand the Hindu caste-system ; 
when I drive to the mosque on Fridays, my chauffeur comes and 
kneels beside me, and at the end of the service we embrace each 
other as brothers.” Many Muslims consider that a certain way 
of bringing about civil strife would be to transfer the power of 
the Crown to a central’ Indian Cabinet. In a recent interview 
which Mr. Jinnah gave to the News Chronicle, he referred to the 
great danger of the British Government being stampeded under 
the pressure of recent developments in the war into making a new 
declaration according to the designs of Hindu—mainly, of course, 
Congress—leaders. , 

According to the Muslim leaders Pakistan is now a sacred 
article of their faith. I had seen statements in the Press that 
the proposed Muslim zones would seek to enter into a confeder- 
ation including Afghanistan, Iran, Irak and Egypt. This develop- 
ment was not referred to by the Muslims with whom I have 
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talked. They naturally assume that the relations between Muslim 
India and the Muslim States in the Middle East would be 
intimate and friendly, but I certainly derived the impression that, 
once its desire for self-government had been conceded, Muslim 
India would be quite ready to remain a partner-State within the 
British Commonwealth, and would be willing to discuss economic 
problems with: Great Britain, or other nations within the British 
Commonwealth, in a friendly and helpful spirit. From the stand- 
point of Muslim India, the sands are running out. If Great Britain 
meets her friendly advances in the spirit in which they are made, 
and agrees to the creation of an autonomous Muslim India, she 
will have a faithful and strong partner in a key position in Central 
Asia. 

I was not able to form a very definite idea as to the federal 
body envisaged by the Muslims at the centre. It would probably 
be something in the nature of a permanent Imperial Council 
under the Presidency of the Viceroy, representing the Crown, 
which would have to deal with the reserved subjects of Foreign 
Policy and Defence ; there Muslim India would meet the repre- 
sentatives of; Hindu India and of the Indian States. Just as 
Canadian unity has grown as a result of the evolutionary process, 
so in all probability would grow the unity of India. So at least 
is the belief of many Muslims. Great Britain, with its experience 
of the strength of Ulster feeling so near at, home, should, so I 
was told, understand the Muslim point of view. 


THE NEW PRIMATE 


By THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL (The Right Rev. F. R. Barry) 


“ EMPLE ”—observed Dr. Randall Davidson—* is indisput- 

ably the strongest man among the English bishops—the one 
man whom we can everyone of us welcome, as our leader at a 
moment when a strong leader is so pre-eminently necessary.” 
A strong leader is always “so necessary.” For that was written 
about Frederick Temple, nominated rather to the Queen’s 
chagrin to succeed Benson in 1896.* (He was then 75.) It 
might equally well have been written about his son, who now 
goes back home again to Lambeth. In a sense it has always been 
a foregone conclusion. That is, there can never have been any 
real doubt that in sheer distinction, ability and moral stature 
Dr. William Temple was the one man to approach the eminent 
Primate-whom he follows. There is hardly another bishop in 
England who, had he been translated to Canterbury, would not 
have been overshadowed by York. There is scarcely anyone else 
whose claims are comparable. Such hesitations as have been felt 
by some were entertained on quite different grounds. Was it— 
one has heard asked—the best thing for the Church or for the 
man himself to lay upon him the burden of more administrative 
work and heavier shackles of official reticence such as might—it 
was hinted—be incompatible with his own interpretation of 
1eligious leadership? At York he would keep more freedom and 
more scope for those brilliant gifts of thought and utterance 


- which have made him, more than any other one man, the spokes- 


man of the national Christian conscience. Might not his contri- 
bution be impaired rather than enhanced if he went to Canter- 
bury? If so, would it not be almost a crime to take him? 

Such questions have been asked in many Church circles ; they 
must have been asked also in the highest quarters and not least 
by the future Primate ofall England. But there is another and 
more important question to which his appointment is the best 
answer. What kind of man, what gifts and qualities, are needed 
today for an Archbishop of Canterbury? 

If a perfect Permanent Secretary is wanted, then this is 
definitely a bad choice. But it is not the gifts of diplomacy which 
the Church needs at this tremendous moment. The primary 
need of the hour is not “wisdom,” but fire and courage and 
imagination. Now is the time when Christianity must either 
adyance on a wide front to win or become a “minority” in a 
secular State.. A defensive policy would be suicidal. The next 
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twenty-five years may decide whether the Church in England 
is to go forward and regain the moral leadership of our people, 
or whether it is to shrink into a sect, dominated by the clerical 
mind. Never has it been more important that its chief representa- 
tive and spokesman should be the biggest and ablest man we have. 
If the Church is to serve its cause effectively there will have to 
be far-reaching reconstruction, alike in its organisation and its 
methods, under unimaginably changed conditions. Some will 
want to scrap all traditions, others will offer a thousand cogent 
arguments for not making any change at all. There will be 
demanded of the new leader the highest degree of courage and 
independence. None of those—and there may be many—who 
differ from William Ebor’s opinions has ever dared to impugn 
his integrity or to call in question his entire fearlessnéss. To 
credit any man with all the gifts and qualifications needed for the 
Primacy would merely be fulsome and could not be true. That 
he will be infallible in judgement is more than can be predicted 
of anybody. But it is certain that he will not allow himself .to 
be rendered incapable of action by the fear of ever making a 
mistake. 

Again, if the Church is to hold (or regain) the allegiance of 
ordinary thinking men, if it is to uphold the standards of truth 
and the permanent values of Christian culture amid the inevitable 
post-war confusion, neither repeating antiquated formulas nor yet 
surrendering to the Time-Spirit, there will be needed drastic re- 
translation and wide re-application of its theology in concrete 
relevance to the social order. Here, too, we may confidently look 
for leadership to one of the keenest minds in Great Britain and 
one of the few speakers on religion to whom the young are 
prepared to pay attention. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury holds an office which is unique 
in the English-speaking world, and the greatest position in non- 
Roman Christendom. It is far more than the headship of his 
own Church ; it is bound up with our whole social legacy. After 
all, the Archbishopric of Canterbury is at least as old as the 
English Crown, if not older, and very much older than the House 
of Commons. It wields potentially a commanding influence, and 
the last two incumbents made that influence world-wide. Dr. 
Temple may, of course, prove to be the last Primate of an 
established Church ; or he may live to be the first Archbishop of 
a re-united Church in this country: at any rate, we can hope that 
during his reign the National Church will be re-established in 
the confidence and loyalty of our people. For he will remember 
what ecclesiastics have recently been in danger of forgetting— 
that beyond the clergy and the institution is the great mass of 
God-fearing Englishmen who are now, for one or another reason, 
unchurched. Perhaps the real test of his Primacy will be the 
power of its outward-moving sympathy. 

But the See of Canterbury is not merely insular. The next 
Lambeth Conference after victory will have an unparalleled 
responsibility for the moral direction of the post-war world. (No 
archbishop before this has taken office when dioceses of the 
Anglican Communion and at least one bishop are in enemy hands.) 
Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that the future of English- 
speaking Christianity is to a terrifying extent dependent on the 
faith and insight of the next archbishop. All men of good will 
must wish him well. No sane man who knew anything about 
it, and had even elementary qualifications for it, would want to 
accept such a task at the moment. But we may be thankful that 
Mr. Churchill, in tendering his advice to the Crown, has given 
the call and that it has been accepted. 

When we see our leader translated we may feel inclined in 
the Northern Province to cry out, like Elisha in the story, “ My 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof.” 
Yet the North, which has been so proud to claim him, will try 
to be glad as it gives its own Primate once again to the chair 
of St. Augustine. 

The future Archbishop of York will be received with a confi- 
dent and eager welcome. His wide experience and proved leader- 
ship in so many spheres of national and religious life mark him 
out as the obviously right man. This too is an admirable 
appointment. 
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MONEY IN RUSSIA 


By LEON KIRIL 

N a planned economy without markets and without private 
enterprise, where all capital belongs to the State and goods 
are produced for the benefit of the community as a whole and 
not to sell at a profit, the nature and functions of money must 
differ in many wavs from the capitalist system. The Soviet 
rouble is money in the ordinarily accepted sense of the word, but 
it is not a member of the family of world-currencies, with which 
it has no link nor connexion. It is not quoted on the inter- 
national exchanges, not because the Soviet Government is jealous 
of its reputation, but because it cannot be treated as a market- 
commodity. For the rouble has no intrinsic value, nor does it 
serve, even in Russia, as an absolute measure of value. It should 

be regarded merely as a unit of account or as a counter. 

When the Soviet Government says that it has spent so many 
milliards of roubles on defence, or that Soviet industry has pro- 
duced goods worth so many milliards of roubles, it is the same 
thing as saying that so much labour in terms of man-hours has 
been devoted to the manufacture of armaments or goods in 
general. For the accounting-price of an article consists of the 
total sums in wages and salaries paid out to all the labour that 
has directly and indirectly gone into its production. There is no 
such thing as a market-price (except in a limited sense in retail 
trade) emerging as the result of the play of supply and demand. 

It is convenient to describe the transaction by which goods 
change hands between State-enterprises as a sale ; but since the 
element of bargaining is absent, and free choice whether to sell or 
not and to whom is strictly limited, the word must be understood 
with corresponding qualifications. It is true that as a counterpart 
to the exchange of goods money is transferred from the buying- 
enterprise to the selling-enterprise, but this is more in the nature 
of a book-entry (in many ways comparable with the book-entries 
recording the delivery of goods from one unit to another in a 
large capitalist concern owning a number of separate enterprises) 
than the payment of an equivalent value. 

Money standing to the credit of a State-enterprise in the bank 
can be used only within the limits laid down by the Plan. The 
management cannot at its own discretion employ a credit- 
balance to lay in a reserve of goods or raw material in excess 
of normal stocks ; for to do so would be to render capital idle 
by withholding material from other enterprises needing them 
more urgently for current production. The employment of 
capital, whether material or plant, at less than full capacity 
reduces employment. This is one of the defects of capitalist 
industry that Soviet economists are fond of pointing out. The 
banking system has been specially devised to prevent the 
accumulation of stocks and the unemployment of productive 
capital. The best example of this is the method of granting 
credit to trading concerns, practically all of which rely on bank- 
credit to some degree to finance the purchase of stocks. Every 
distributive organisation normally has recourse to bank-credit to 
pay for deliveries of goods, but this credit is not granted in the 
form of a loan for a lump sum or a current overdraft. Separate 
credits are granted for each class of goods, and are repayable at 
varying periods in agreement with the planned turnover period 
of the goods in questiqgn. Thus a credit on account of footwear 
will be repayable after 24 days, on account of textile material after 
38 days, according to the average length of time each par- 
ticular article is estimated to remain on the shelves before being 
sold. The turnover-period naturally varies somewhat, in accord- 
ance with the frequency with which fresh consignments can be 
delivered ; in remote districts it will be longer than in large 
urban centres in relatively close proximity to the factories. This 
practice hinders, if it does not always entirely prevent, shops 
from holding unnecessarily large stocks and having goods lying on 
their shelves for a long time. For, it is argued, it is in the 
interests of the community at large that goods produced for 
consumption should be consumed without delay. In Soviet eyes 
scarcely any crime is greater than the exploitation of the con- 
suming public by merchants who withhold goods from circula- 
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tion in expectation of a rise in price. It is not only a victimisa- 
tion of the public, but tends to cause unemployment. 

In the capitalist world it is usual to regard money as capital, 
or at least the equivalent of capital. Anyone possessing the 
necessary amount of money can start a business of his own by 
purchasing goods for resale or buying the means of converting 
raw material into finished goods. In the Soviet Union money 
is not unconditional capital in this way. It should rather be 
looked on as a symbol, or as counters affording a convenient 
common denominator for capital in the form of goods and 
material. When the Soviet Government decides that a new 
factory shall be built it allots a certain sum of money from 
the national revenue for the purpose. But this money is not 
handed over to the appropriate People’s Commissariat with 
instructions to go ahead and build the factory. The money ‘s 
useless unless it can be exchanged for the labour, structural 
material and transport needed to build the factory and then for 
the plant and machinery necessary to equip it for its designed 
purpose. And these things are not to be bought in the market. 
If they were all the different Commissariats building new 
factories would bid against one another, and the prices would be 
determined by the reaction of supply and demand. In the 
planned economy the aggregate of new enterprises to be created 
must be limited by the quantity of material and goods available 
for their construction. But it would be impracticable for the 
Government to allot the exact quantity of cement, bricks, glass, 
roofing iron, girders of certain specifications and so on required 
to complete each factory. However, the total quantity of all 
these things can be represented by a sum in money, and, if the 
planning has been correctly carried out, the total sum of money 
allotted for capital construction will correspond to the value of 
material available. The separate sums allotted to the Com- 
missariats to expand their industries enable each to obtain the 
required materials and engage the required labour within the 
general framework of the Plan, and permits of a certain flexibility 
which the direct allocation of labour and material would deny. 

This rather simplified sketch affords a general idea of the 
nature and functions of Soviet money in wholesale trade and 
in financing capital expansion. As a purchasing-medium with 
which the consuming public satisfies its needs, it behaves, super- 
ficially, in the same way as capitalist money. The worker is paid 
a wage and the peasant is paid a price for the produce he sells 
to the State, and with this money income both worker and 
peasant buy the goods they need from obvious shops. But if 
we examine the matter a little deeper, it appears that the money 
paid out by the State has more the nature of an accounting 
medium between the State as employer and the -worker as 
employee. A capitalist enterprise redeems its liability to its 
workers by the mere payment of money. But the money paid 
to the employee of the Soviet State has no intrinsic value ; the 
State must complete the transaction by providing goods for the 
worker to buy with the wages paid him. In fact, if we follow 
up this train of thought a little further, we come to the con- 
clusion that the rouble notes received by the worker are in effect 
little more than vouchers entitling him to a corresponding share 
in the total volume of consumers’ goods and services available. 
The great advantage of paying wages in the form of currency 
rather than in actual vouchers is that it enables the recipient to 
make his own choice, within the limits of his income, among the 
various goods offered for sale—or to save part if he chooses. 

It is undeniable that the average standard of living in Russia 
is still very low compared with standards in, say, this country. 
This is due to the Soviet Government devoting so much of the 
country’s labour and natural wealth to the creation of new capital 
instead of the manufacture of consumption goods. It is, of course, 
quite false to imagine that the worker’s standard of living is low 
because he receives a small money wage. If the total sum paid 
out in wages were suddenly doubled it would not make any 
difference to the material consumption of the population. 

The only way in which the Soviet citizen can invest his savings 
is in the State loan or the savings bank, which yield some 3} to 
4 per cent. interest. He cannot draw an income from rent, 
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royalties or from the possession of property because he cannot 
possess reproductive property. He may own a house and furni- 
ture for his own use ; a very few citizens own motor-cars, riding- 
horses or pleasure-boats strictly for their own enjoyment. Cer- 
tainly a few peasants still own horses and carts which they hire 
out, but this is a rapidly disappearing relic of the old days ; and 
collective farmers may sell milk, eggs and garden produce from 
their own small holdings. This is a concession to practical 
necessity, for State and collective farms engaged in large-scale 
farming are not well-organised for the sale of such perishable 
goods to the urban housewife. Hence peasant markets are to be 
found in every town where the urban population buys direct 
from the peasant producer. But this scarcely constitutes the 
exploitation of privately-owned means of production. Apart from 
this, the only form of private enterprise legally recognised is the 
practice of handicrafts, such as tailoring, dressmaking, boot- 
making, cabinet-making, &c., for private customers on_ the 
condition that the latter provide the necessary material, the 
craftsman owning merely the tools of his trade. And even such 
sma!!-scale private enterprise is rendered uncertain and unattractive 
by discriminatory and almost punitive taxation. 


SINGAPORE HAS FALLEN 
By KATE O'BRIEN 

HE clock chimed four, and an elderly gentleman entered 
T the lounge. He moved an armchair close to the fire, and 
also a small table with a copper top. The fire was bright and 
hot. The elderly gentleman sat down and folded his hands. 
He was very handsome, and his knickerbocker suit became him 
well. He looked about him slowly, and at the clock. He did not 
seem pleased. 

Some ladies came in, bright and sociable. One of them came 
and sat beside the elderly gentleman. 

“ Tea is late,” he said to her. 

She laughed merrily. 

“ My poor darling, of course it’s late.” She threw a gay glance 
over the lounge to her lady friends. Her large torso was shaped 
like a Christmas pudding; she wore a salmon-coloured jetsey. 
“My poor husband, with his touching hope of getting tea on 
time!” she said. 

“Dear Sir James,” said a lady in a pixie hood. “ Still dream- 
ing of perfection, after eighteen months of this hotel! ” 

A waiier and waitress were hurriedly putting buns and bread- 
and-butter on the copper-topped tables. The waiter had a limp, 
and wore very thick glasses. The waitress was a neat, nimble 
child of fifteen. 

“Tt’s seven minutes past four,” Sir James said, clearly, to each 
of them ia turn. 

Salmon-coloured Jersey pulled a toasting fork out of a large 
embroidered bag, and set to work to toast a bun. 

“Two years, Mrs. Hollingsby,” she corrected her friend in 
the pixie hood. “Sir James and I are the oldest inhabitants 
now, I think. We were among the very first to realise that Surrey 
was going to b2 quite impossible! Besides, with that great house, 
we were simply terrified of evacuees, my dear! ” 

“And how right you were! ” said a lady with pince-nez and 
adouble chin. “And yet, when one thinks of all one’s beautiful 
things in store.” 

“Oh, let’s keep it cheerful! ” said the pixie hood. 

Salmon Jersey took a little tin out of her bag, and buttered the 
bun. 

“Begin on that, you poor darling,” she said to Sir James. 

“And here is tea, actually arriving! Miraculous! ” said Pixie. 

The teapots went round. Everyone began to eat and drink. 

“T stored everything,” said the double-chinned lady. “ Abso- 
lutely everything. My lawyer advised me to.” “Store every- 
thing, Mrs. Buckshott,” he said. And so I did. Even my 
dressing-table things, if you'll believe me. Beautiful enamel, of 
course.” 

“Oh, one can’t be too careful, I always say,” said Salmon. 
“Here is your second bun, my pet.” 
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Sir James took the second bun, which was spread with jam. 

“Have you heard of the management’s new ramp with our 
soap coupons, Lady Drimble? ” asked Pixie. 

“Have I not, my dear! Really, don’t you think we should 
all protest, en masse? The jam scandal was bad enough, and I 


” 





still don’t see why we stand for it 

“Nor do I,” said Double Chin. “Considering what we pay 
here. ‘The profiteering must be criminal, and I know for a fact 
they have enormous hoards of jam.” 

“If the place was clean, one mightn’t grudge them one’s house- 
hold coupons! ” said Pixie, with a tolerant laugh. 

“Yes—but how is one to mianage on three ounces of toilet 
soap?” asked Salmon. 

“Have you brought the new cake downstairs? 
asked her. 

“Yes, darling. I must say,” said Salmon, as she plunged 
into the bag again, “I must say it’s a comfort that I am still 
able to get these home-made cakes sent on from Surrey.” 

“Time they were sending another chicken,” said Sir James. 

“The menu does pall in this place,” said Double Chin. “ Even 
in war-time, you’d think that with just a little imagination = 

“Oh, my dear,” said Pixie, “don’t you know that these West 
Country people are bone from the ears up? Take the Clubhouse, 
for instance. Pamela and I went up this morning, and there 
just wasn’t a caddie in sight. Not one. It was a bit cold to 
play, anyhow, so we just thought we’d stay and knit. But do 
you know that those radiators were stone-cold? With today’s 
temperature! ” Everyone shivered sympathetically. “And that 
wretched stove thing was smoking. Actually smoking.” 

“ Disgraceful,” said Double Chin. “I really can’t imagine why 
we are all spending so much money in this hole of a place.” 

“ Oh, let’s keep it cheerful,” said bright Pixie. “Pamela had 
the blues this morning. Her brother was at Singapore, you 
know.” 

“Yes, indeed, poor girl. But really, to listen to poor old 
Pamela, you’d imagine that her brother was the only person 
serving in this war! ” said Salmon. 

“No self-control,” said Double Chin. 

“IT want some more cake,” said Sir James. 

“What I’m very hot on in this hotel,” said Pixie, “ is'the wine 
racket.” 

“How right you are,” said Salmon. 

“Of course Dudley buys a good deal of stuff, and we have 
plenty in our room, so it doesn’t matter to us realiy, but just on 
principle.” 

“Well, when it comes to 11s. a bottle for Hungarian hock 
that was 4s. 6d. a year ago,” said Salmon. : 

“Exactly. Dudley ticked the waiter off good and hard last 
week-end over the price of brandy here. There’s a ramp, if you 
like! ” 

“T’m very partial to a good Nuit St. Georges,” said Double 
Chin, “and I happen to know, through my lawyer, that there 
is plenty of it about still.” 

“Dudley says he’s given up drink for Lent,” said Pixie. 

“Well, that’s very good of him, really,” said Salmon. 

“Oh, he'll have forgotten about it by this week-end,” said Pixie, 
merrily. “If ever there was a time when a few drinks were abso- 
Jutely essential 4: 

“Exactly, my dear,” said Salmon. “Heavens, no more milk? 
What a war! ” 

“What a war, indeed! ” said Double Chin. “It gets worse 
every minute. Why, only last Easter—I was at Torquay then— 
we were still having ‘bubbly’ parties. Several people gave 
them.” ‘ 

“How lovely! You were gay at Torquay! 
enough cake, darling? Shall I put it away? ” 

“Well—be sure you shut the tin properly,” said Sir James. 
Then he settled himself in his chair and fell asleep. 

The waiter and waitress began to remove the tea-things from 
the copper-topped tables. The lounge was quiet and hot. The 
clock chimed the half-hour. 

“What about a spot of bridge?” said Pixie. 
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Sir James 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AST week 1 wrote a fitm and factual threnody upon the 
sorrows of publishers, and this week I find myself in the 


‘ t 


} 
to congratulate 


Messrs. Macmillan 


volumes a work of half a million words. 


naving 


iiogical posilion 
upon publishing in two 

However large may be their stock of paper, however vast thei 
resources, Messrs. Macmillan must have deliberated anxiously 
upon what to do with Rebecca West’s Black Lamb and Grey 
Falcon. Both the lamb and the falcon are above life-size ; the 
paws of the former straddle the universe like the limbs of the 
Great Bear, the wings of the latter stretch across the sky from 
south to north. Had Miss West been an ordinary author, Messrs. 
Macmillan would assuredly have told her to cut her book to a 
tenth of its present size. “You must understand,” they would 
have said to her, “that in war-time people are rot deeply 
interested in the Nemanya dynasty or in the legend of Kara 
George.” Rebecca.West is not an ordinary author ; she is one of 
the most gifted women of our age; and into this story of her 
journey to Yugoslavia she has poured the essence of what she feels 
and knows and thinks. “Nothing in my life,” she says, “has 
affected me more deeply than this journey through Yugoslavia.” 
It may seem strange to some that a chance visit to Macedonia 
should have made so profound an impression on a woman of her 
talent and experience. Yet there comes a stage with all sincere 
people when they weary of their own intelligence and are saddened 
by the grim habit of denying values. They seek for something 
intense and different, which can unite thought with feeling and 
render intelligence the guide rather than the critic of emotion. 
The pulse of- passion which throbs through the history of the 
Yugoslavs comes as a contrast to our own lethargic palpitations. 
Miss West in Macedonia found the sinews of her soul grow hale. 
She has sought in this immense work to convey something of this 
experience to others. To shorten the book would have been to 
reduce the scale of that experience and thereby to diminish its 
revelation. Messrs. Macmillan having been offered a masterpiece, 
were justified in publishing’ it as it stood. 

* * * * 


All my life { have been bored by people who make pets ot 


Balkan countries. The animosities of South-Eastern Europe are 
such that most men cannot love one Balkan country without hang 
all the others. Even Rebecca West, for whom Yugoslavia is a 
symbol rather than a cause, is not immune to these partisan 
prejudices. She is not agreeable about the Greeks or the Bul- 
garians ; her criticism of Austrian administration is exaggerated ; 
her treatment of Professor Sidney Fay is most ungenerous ; and 
she is really horrid about the Turks. But I do not detect in hef 
book that self-complacency which afflicts most Balkan-fanciers, 
who all too often are flattered by acquiring among the citizens 
of Philippopolis an esteem which is not accorded to them at 
Torquay. Her book would be less important or opportune had 
she told us only how much she loved the Yugoslavs, how happy 
were the Montenegrins under the Belgrade administration, or how 
wonderful were the evening shadows upon Lake Ochrida. There 
is far more in it than this? Rebecca West, being a woman of 
stringent intellectual honesty, is constantly puzzled by the startling 
effect produced by Yugoslavia upon herself. Of course, the 
scenery appeals to her, and of course she describes it well ; there 
are moments of beauty or farce when she forgets that she is a love- 
sick maiden and remembers that she is a woman of letters, who 
can weave the prettiest and gayest patterns in her native tongue. 
All this was to be expected, but what renders this book so interest- 
ing is that throughout its texture runs a small thread of perplexity. 
Ir is this thread which makes her book something far more 
important than a travel-story, and which rivets the interest of the 
reader. “ Why,” one asks oneself, “ should this most sophisticated 
woman, this Mona Lisa of contemporary English letters, have 
become as excited as a school-girl when she gets to Monastir? ” 
The fact that Miss West is equally puzzled by this rejuvenation 


gives to her work that companionable quality which is one of its 
greatest merits. The book is very long indeed ; but when I said 
goodbye to it, I felt a pang of absence, as when one returns to 
the dining-room after seeing off a friend. 

. * * * 

What is it about the Yugoslavs which has changed this 
iconociast into a-worshipper of icons? Miss West does not 
attribute to them ethical qualities which they do not possess, 
She admits their “ eagerness not to be more sinned against than 
sinning,” even as she recognises that Mr. Gladstone might not 
have retained his enthusiasm for the Balkan Christians had he 
known. them really well. Yet whereas she does not insist upon 
their moral habits she does insist upon their moral significance, 
She sees in them the inheritors of the Byzantine tradition, she 
bemoans their lost glory, and she reveals their history as a 
supreme denial of defeatism. Yet, above all, she finds among 
the Yugoslavs a return to fundamentals, a Blake-like simplifica- 
tion of the values which we ourselves have complicated and 
obscured by intellectualism. “This have I learned,” she says, 
“of Yugoslavia, which writes obscure things plain, which fur- 
nishes symbols for what the intellect has not yet formulated.” 
Her book is not, as she half-humorously suggests, an inventory 
of a foreign country; it is an allegory of something intensely 
desired which she cannot define to herseJf. She loves “ their 
austere Byzantine splendour, which make their men gaunt and 
minatory, their women still and patient, like the ancient kings 
and holy personages in the frescoes.” She so loathes lethargy 
that she welcomes the violence of Yugoslav history, “the glory 
of Grachanitsa and the self-slaughter of Kossovo—even the 
defenestration of Queen Draga from the clothes-closet. Against 
this background of deep admiration she can smile affectionately 
at the inconsequence of the Yugoslavs, their persistent prejudice, 
their lack of calm, their xenophobia, their self-preoccupation. 
Here you have the portrait of the ideal Yugoslav in heroic pro- 
portions as if by Mestrovic. Yet Miss West, I suspect, 
would regard Mestrovic as vulgar in having proclaimed so 
loudly a discovery which she wanted (in two volumes) to keep 
to herself. 

* * * * 

I have stressed the seriousness of this work since it is by its 
seriousness that it will finally be judged. It is a study in racial 
vigour, and as such is stimulating for us in these ineffective days. 
Yet another reason why I beg my readers to share the pleasure 
which I have had from this book is that it will assuredlv revive 
in them the zest of travel, the interest in new things, the pleasure 
of comparing our own values with those of other races. It is 
agreeable to share with so talkative a woman the slow coming of 
spring among the mountains of Macedonia or beside the sweep 
of the Albanian lakes. “I value delight,” says Miss West, and 
her pages sparkle with high spirits. Not for a moment, I am 
glad to say, does she stick to the point. Off she goes, like a 
spaniel in the bracken, chasing pacifism, mithraism, the 
Manicheans, Napoleon, the dog at Perasto, Kara Mustapha’s 
encampment, Tolstoy, or the thick-thumbed wife of Constantine 
of Shabatz. And as one basks in the dappled sunshine of this 
lovely book, one is aware of the dark shadow creeping like dusk 
at Lovcen over Yugoslavia. The vultures today have seized 
upon the Kingdom of the Serbs, the Croats and the Slovenes. 
Germany, Italy, Bulgaria and Rumania have partitioned the 
country, until little more is left to the Serbs beyond the ancient 
pashalik of Belgrade. Yet Draza Mihailovic still remains un- 
conquered in his mountains, and personifies for all the Yugoslavs 
the ardour of their race. The Bulgars rule at Skoplye and the 
quisling Pavelic asserts his uncertain authority at Zagreb; but 
confident in the day of victory the Yugoslavs remain, as ever, 
violent and serene. 


The price of “ Black Lamb and Grey Falcon” is 42s. 
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THE CINEMA 


“Great Guns” and “Invasion!” At the London Pavilion. 
‘* Louisiana Purchase.’’ At the Plaza. ** March of Time.”’ 
At the Gaumont. ** Land Girl.’’ Generally released. 


For all true admirers of Laurel and Hardy the setting in which 
they perform their simple antics is of scarcely more importance 
than a backcloth to a conjurer. A couple of army uniforms, a pet 
raven, some gunpowder, a very long plank and two glasses of 
water are ample material for their comedy, and if these properties 
are to be found in a U.S. Army training camp who will complain 
that in Great Guns Laurel and Hardy are so unoriginal as to 
join up? Army life provides occasion to antagonise the sergeant, 
to be inspected by irate and humourless generals, to stray across 
machine-gun ranges, to co-operate in manoeuvres, and, most 
importantly of all, it provides plenty of opportunities for the 
soaring balloon of Hardy’s dignity to be punctured by the mis- 
firing arrows of Laurel’s witlessness. 

In Louisiana Purchase Victor Moore demonstrates with the 
mastery of a great craftsman a new and individual brand of screen 
comedy. As Senator Oliver P. Loganberry he is the victim of a 
series of attempted “ frame-ups ” designed to ruin his reputation 
and discredit his investigation of a crooked commercial organisa- 
tion sheltering behind the embarrassed innocence of Bob Hope. 
Senator Loganberry’s reactions to triumph and disaster move with 
the pace and the inexorability of a glacier. To watch his mood 
gradually changing from child-like innocence to serpentine cun- 
ning while his wrinkled old apple of a face performs acrobatics 
of bewilderment, alarm and resolution is to enjoy a cinematic 
spectacle beside which the Mardi Gras in Technicolor is just 
a@ piece of pompous padding. 

Three short films about the war make interesting contrasts 
this week. Invasion! reached this country from America last 
August but its showing has only now been ‘approved. The frame- 
work of the film is a discussion between four American journalists 
—including Ralph Ingersoll and Major Fielding Eliot—about the 
chances of a Nazi invasion of Britain. The discussion (which at 
points develops into a most realistic argument) is. more convinc- 
ingly done than any of the several earlier attempts at screen 
debate and the arguments adduced are intelligently present and 
comprehensive within the time-limits of the film. Yet the visual 
illustration consists of a selection of mediocre library shots of 
scant journalistic interest. America At War is similarly dis- 
appointing. The first March of Time since America’s entry into 
the war was an event to be keenly awaited. For years March of 
Time has not only reported the spread of war across the world 
but has anticipated its future moves with uncanny accuracy. Yet 
Amenca At War consists largely of a long excerpt from The 
Ramparts We Watch, and only the commentary does dramatic 
justice to the arrival at America’s own doorstep of the disaster 
which March of Time cameras had reported so faitnfully overseas. 
In remarkable contrast with this poverty of picture material in 
America’s early war films is the visual sophistication of this 
week’s Ministry of Information’s film called Land Girl. This 
film represents the only really successful attempt yet made to 
fit women’s war-time work into the pattern of the community. 


EpGAR ANSTEY. 
THE THEATRE 


* Jam Today.”’ At the St. Martin’s Theatre. 











WHEN a famous novelist writes an exceptionally daring book and 
uses for the name of his heroine that of the wife of the Treasurer 
of the Council for the Preservation of Ancient England, there 
is bound to be something of a pother. The book has to be 
withdrawn and a libel action is threatened. But when the said 
wife, younger than her husband and somewhat discontented with 
her married existence, suddenly has an affair with the novelist 
and is then accused by her husband of conducting another affair 
with his secretary; and when her young niece—thirsting for 
experience—spends a night at the said novelist’s flat; and when 
the respectable husband confesses in his turn to a aumber of 
acts of unfaithfulness—well then you have something more than 
a pother ; you have a plot for a three-act comedy which will be 
either excruciatingly unpleasant or highly enjoyable according to 
the skill with which it is written. 

Fortunately Denis Waldock and Roger Burford have the 
required skill. Except for a lapse into dullness in the first scene 
of Act II, they keep the pot nicely boiling, and with the aid of 
good comedy dialogue and a few shafts of wicked wit, persuade 
us that there is every justification for a brief escape into the 
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half-forgotten days of peace. “ Instantly our melancholy is gone, 
and the pangs of conscience are no longer relevant to it.” 

One of the chief charms of the play is that the dialogue is not 
divorced from action and movement. There is a splendid scene, 
in the true vein of comedy, when the husband, preparing to part 
from his wife, conducts their farewell conversation while appor- 
tioning the various pieces of furniture (a red label stuck on for 
her and a white label for himself); and another in which the 
erring niece, having gained nothing more from her visit to the 
novelist’s flat than a cup of cocoa and a talking-to, expresses 
her dissatisfaction with life in round terms, slightly blurred by 
large mouthfuls of toast, during a belated breakfast. 

Such scenes—and indeed the whole play, for that matter— 
depend on imaginative and skilful production ; and this is pro- 
vided by Edward Stirling, who is very rightly not afraid of 
speed and has rigorously avoided that most maddening of 
mannerisms—the pause for laughter. He is never afraid of letting 
his cast throw away good lines (and the authors provide plenty 
of them) rather than freeze the stage action until comparative 
silence returns. 

Jam Today is also made notable because it provides one of our 
greatest tragic actresses with her+first comedy part. It is to 
Beatrix Lehmann what Ninotchka was to Garbo ; and, like Garbo, 
Miss Lehmann brings off the rash experiment with complete 
success. In Close Quarters she revealed, in a number of very 
touching scenes, that she could play the affectionate and domestic 
wife equally as well as the tormented and hunted woman ; here, 
in a part which any lesser actress would use to dominate the whole 
stage, she uses her enormous talent with a cunning ecoromy of 
gesture which is all the more effective because it acts as an exact 
foil to Olga Lindo’s apocalyptic rendering of a fussy and slightly 
ridiculous modern mother. The scenes between these two provide 
some of the most enjoyable moments in the play—Miss Lehmann 
using the etcher’s acid (suitably diluted) and Miss Lindo laying 
about her with a gloriously exuberant palette knife. 

As the ridiculous husband. Frank Pettingell gives a very fine 
performance, and one is thankful that his three weeks’ trip to 
Yorkshire to buy an ancient toll bridge takes place almost entirely 
in the interval. Betty Jardine, as the young girl enjoving a bit 
of weltschmerz, provides the surprise of the evening by, on at 
least two occasions, acting everybody else clean off the stage. 
John Stuart, as the novelist, carries off the least grateful part of 
the play with great tact and a Savile Row wardrobe which would 
make the editor of The Tailor and Cutter gasp with pleasure. 


Basit WRIGHT. 
ART 


Three British Artists. Henry Moore, John Piper, Graham Suther- 
land Exhibition, City Literary Institute, Holborn. 

THAT enterprising institution, C.E.M.A., under the auspices of 
the Board of Education, has arranged this exhibition of the works 
of three living British artists who have come very much to the 
fore in recent years. Henry Moore was just old enough to 
serve in the last War, and he then studied at the Leeds College 
of Art and the Royal College in London. He is best known as 
a sculptor, and his work is of the abstract constructional style, 
which has still to gain popular understanding. At this exhibition, 
however, a number of his drawings are also shown, and they 
are chiefly representative of scenes in the London underground 
air-raid shelters. These are remarkable for their masterly drawing. 
massive composition, and sombre expressiveness. Nothing finer 
has been seen in our time. Utterly different, but equally dis- 
tinguished in their more calligraphic and romantic style, are the 
drawings and paintings of. John Piper, who is well known to our 
readers as art critic. His originality is immediately striking, but 
it is a genuine originality based on tradition, and no mere super- 
ficial novelty. His Cheltenham Fantasia shows what can be 
done when the discipline of visual thinking. confined severely to 
abstract constructional forms is applied to an imaginative view 
of reality. This is both Cheltenham and a Fantasia, not a photo- 
graphic imitation of the Cheltenham anybody may see, or a mere 
baseless fancy. Byland Abbey is also a superb example of a 
reality seen and rendered convincingly through the light of 
imagination. Imagination is the key to Mr..Graham Sutherland’s 
work too ; in fact, these three artists are united in this that their 
work is never commonplace, never obvious, and has nothing of 
the banal which is unfortunately so beloved by that unseceing 
section of the public which has not yet learnt to use its imagination 
when looking at pictures. This exhibition shows that English 
painting today is very much alive. W. J. Turner. 
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* DIPLOMACY AND ECONOMICS ” 
Sir,—The particular aspect of Foreign Office reform with which the 
two arucles in The Spectator of February 6th were concerned, the 
need for the Foreign Service to have its own economic secretariat, 
is bound up largely with the question of the sort of academic training 
Dest suited for aspirants to a career in the diplomatic profession. 
[he examination scheme and syllabus for candidates for the Foreign 
Ofthce and Diplomatic Service, which had been in force for a con- 
siderable period before the war, was as follows: There were two 
sections, A and B. The former comprised three test papers, in 
English Essay, English and either Elementary Economics or Present 
Day, and an oral examination, which was a personality test rather 
than a test of factual knowledge. The numerical value of each written 
test in this section was 100 marks and the viva voce was weighted at 
400. In section B, the subjects were classified into four groups: 
History ; Law, Philosophy, Politics and Economics ; Mathematics and 
Science ; Languages and Civilisations. All subjects in section A 
were obligatory; in section B, candidates were required to take 
subjects up to a maximum total of 1,300 marks (or 1,350 if Russian 
language was selected). Cand:dates’ freedom of choice in this sec- 
uon, too, was limited. In the History group, Modern European 
History (200 marks) was obligatory ; so, also, were French and German 
250 marks each), the regulations stipulating that candidates must 
reach a high standard of qualification in French language ; lastly, 
cand.dates who did not select the Elementary Economics paper in 
secuon A had to take two papers in General Economics (200 marks). 

In each of the subjects comprised in section B, the examination 
standard corresponded to that for an honours degree at London or 
one of the ancient universities. Without such a degree, indeed, a 
candidate’s chances were negligible. Out of 74 men recruited to 
the Foreign Service by competitive examination during the period 
1930-1939, 71 were honours graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. The 
distribution of the academic disc.plines in which they had specialised 
Was: 

History ‘ 
Modern Languages 
Classics 

Modern Greats 
Economics eeeeee Secccescssoocoegsese 
Law antennas die tiliaabeiiniiyaanin 
English 
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It will be noticed that though eleven recruits to the Foreign Service 
dur.ng the period in question had graduated in Philosophy, Politics 
and Economics at Oxiord, only one had specia.ised in Economics at 
Cambridge, where, ceriainly until quite recently, the standard both 
of teaching and examination in Economics was higher. To say that 
from 1930-1939 only one entrant to the Foreign Office and Diplomatic 
Service was by academ:c training an economist is not far wide off the 
mark. If the claim of the eleven Modern Greats men to be regarded 
as economists is dub:ous, still more so, of course, is that of the other 
recruits who had simply taken the Elementary Economics paper in 
section A ; for the standard of that test was no more than the equiva- 
lent of an intermediate examination in Economics at a University. 

A knowledge of the basic princ:ples of economic theory and some 
acquaintance with the general mechanism and organisation of indus- 
trial and financial markets is, clearly, essential to anyone who seeks 
to enter the diplomat:c profession today ; and a test in this subject, 
along the lines of the Elementary Economics Paper, combining ques- 
tions on elementary theory and descriptive economics, should continue 
to be obligatory for all candidates for the Foreign Service. But an 
amateurish knowledge of economics is not the sort of equipment that 
will enable one to offer competent advice on intricate questions of 
policy or, even, to report reliably on business trends and social and 
labour conditions in other countries. These are tasks for the economic 
specialist. 

What, then, is to be done? Is a specialised training in economics, 
such as is obtained in a university honours degree course, to be 
prescribed for all candidates for the Diplomatic Service in future? 
To do so would entail a radical recasting of the whole examination 
syllabus, involving a shift of emphasis from foreign languages and 
history of economics. It is at least open to question whether such a 
change is desirable. Diplomatists, more than any other State officials, 
must be good linguists and possess a sound knowledge of wond his- 
tory. In exceptional cases, these accomplishments may be found com- 
bined with a specialist's knowledge of econom’‘cs in one individual. 
But such are only the exceptions. The analytical bent of mind 
required for economics is not often found in the historian, and is 
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still more rarely found in men who have specialised in the study of 
foreign languages. On the other hand, the good economist may lack 
all the qualities that combine to make an able diplomatist. Indeed, 
when one reflects on the intolerance of “lay opinion” on economic 
questions which some of our most distinguished economists have dis- 
played in the ‘past, the result of entrusting diplomatic negotiations to 
economic experts—uniess their opposites in foreign countries were 
also economists—would be anything but happy. 

‘he solution of the problem lies in the creation of a speciaf depart- 
ment of the Foreign Service, staffed by expert economists and statis- 
ticians. Recruitment to this department should be separate from that 
to the Fore:gn Service itself. If selection of candidates by com- 
petitive examination were adopted, the emphasis in the examination 
syllabus should be on economic science. But, in the case of recruit- 
ment to a specialised section like an economic secretariat, there is 
much to be said in favour of the method of co-option, junior members 
being chosen on special recommendation by their professors from 
among the men who each year pass out of the universities with a first 
class honours degree in economics. RICHARD KRAMMER. 

Avon Bridge House, Bridge Street, Evesham, Worcs. 


INDIA AND DOMINION STATUS 


S1r,—“ Anglo-Indian ” tells us that the Hindu religion “extols nega- 
tion,” and that to the Hindu “all action is evil.” While this latter 
phrase is probably somewhat exaggerated, most observers of the 
East seem to agree with “ Anglo-Indian,” but most students of its 
sacred books would probably disagree. 

According to the Gita there are three paths, each leading to Yogi 
or union (cosmic consciousness). There is the path of devotion, 
culminating in the saint, for example Jesus; the path of wisdom cul- 
minating in the sage, for example Plato; and the path of action, which 
culminates in the leader, for example Caesar. Thus in Hinduism 
the axioms of Napoleon as well as the sermons of Newman might be 
regarded as helpful to the spiritual life. 

Moreover, the two great epics of Hinduism, the Ramayana and the 
story of the conflict on the plains of Kurukshetra, are epics of strife 
and triumph. The Ramayana extols action. Rama, an incarnation 
of Vishnu, is involved in conflict with the evil rakshasa Ravana (the 
Rama shouts defiance at his foe and darkens the sun with 
his arrows. Or consider the story of the great battle on the plains 
of Kurukshetra Arjuna, as readers of Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ Song 
Celestial” will know, loses nerve on the eve of that great conflict. 
Apprehensively he reflects what evil effects may follow even a vic- 
torious war; perhaps the confusion of castes (revolution). Krishna, 
who claimed authority because, as he said, “with one fragment of 
myself I pervade the whole universe and I remain,’ tells Arjuna his 
duty is to fight with fearlessness heedless of the consequences. “ Thy 
business is with action only, never with its fruits.” The Hindu by his 
own sacred writings is urged both by example and precept to combat 
and activity. 

Can we not then bring India more wholeheartedly into the war by 
referring Hindus to their own heroes and religious teachings? This is 
hardly likely to succeed Consider how in the West we have had 
centuries of wars and conquests, often of State-sanctioned and State- 
initiated persecution, of arrogant leaders seeking power, and a 
commercial system based upon covetousness and competition. Re- 
ference to the Gospels has not cured this and will not. It is justified 
by the subtleties of theological casuistry. So today we have the 
paradoxical position of Gandhi, the Hindu, disregarding the example 
of Rama and Arjuna and the ethics of the Gita, urging non-co- 
operation, fasting and unresittingly being led to prison; while 
Christian leaders in this country, disregarding the Sermon on the 
Mount, are urging retribution against the Nazis. No one objects to 
retribution. The Nazis deserve it. But it is as difficult to imagine 
Jesus sanctioning retribution, only distinguishable from vengeance by 
the casuist, as it is to imagine Krishna urging the submissiveness and 
meekness of Gandhi. 

Do all sacred writings then fail in their purpose? Rather, collec-, 
tively, they reveal 2 beautiful intelligence which compels respect for 
the doctrine of inspiration. To the racial inertia of the East is given 
the stirring story of Rama and the dynamic urging of Krishna. Thus 
the Hindu is in some measure roused from the lethargy of his per- 
petual introspection. To the active and combative West is given 
the Sermon on the Mount, and, to soothe the Westerner’s ceaseless 
strivings and failings and falls, he is told that the kingdom he strives 
for is within.—Yours sincerely, Percy Picort. 

Kirk Ella, Hull. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
THE BRITON IN AMERICA 


S1r,—British airmen whose training takes place in the United States 
have, by the wisdom of the Air Ministry, been furnished with some 
practical guidance about the way they should behave It would 
improve our relations with America if other Ministries, and private 
firms, who send officials and technical expe-ts across the Atlantic did 
Iikewise. I quote the following paragraph from a letter I have 
received from an Englishwoman who has lived in the U.S.A. for 
some years and is married to an Amer:can marine engineer: 

“TI am very: disturbed by the type of English person sent out 
here on various jobs. Frankly, we were never frightfully popular, 
and in many cases we are becoming hated. The higher-up officials 
naturally know more what 1t is all about, but thei: subordinates not 
only don’t know, but adopt a very superior attitude and are com- 
pletely lacking in tact. At the works, Z has a bad time averting 
rows, and there are countless instances of quite unnecessary rude- 
ness and snobbishness from the Englishmen who are there for various 
purposes. They seem to take a pleasure in being unpleasant. The 
sort of thing that happens is that Z has a boat ready for a 
British trial for perhaps three weeks, and then the Englishman con- 
cerned calls the trial for the 4th of July, Thanksgiving, or Christmas 
Day. This happened. All these times.- Z expla:‘ns that the 
men need the hoiiday, that they worked overtime to get the boat 
ready three weeks earlier as requested in the first piace, and so on, 
and the official says: ‘Sorry, but we have a war to fight.’ The 
trouble is that really all these supplies are needed here, and very 
soon people will say: ‘ Hell, we'll keep them ourselves.’ There isn’t 
any need whatever for treading on people’s toes like this. This is 
just what happens at M , a comparatively small concern. But it 
goes on all the time, and our popularity sinks.” 

If Englishmen could understand that in America they have not 
only Liberty, but Fraternity also, their manners might improve when 
they are granted the privilege of working with the friendliest people 
on earth. When I returned from my first visit to America several 
years ago a man for whose judgement and probity I had the highest 
respect, and who had the advantage of a public school education and 
a dstinguished career at Oxford, asked this question: 

“Well, di:d you meet any gentlemen in America? ” 

That question symbolises the attitude of many members of what 
we still call, for the sake of convenience rather than of accuracy, the 
governing classes. It is a good thing to include the teaching of 
American history in our schools ; but a more pressing need is instruc- 
tion for thousands of people over school age in the characteristics 
of the American people. Because the Americans speak our language 
they do not think our thoughts. The future peace and prosperity of 
the world depend largely upon mutual understanding between the 
English-speak:ng peoples. That understanding appears to. be 
threatened by ignorance and arrogance on our part.—Yours faithfully, 

3 The Mall, East Sheen, S.W. 14. JoHN GLOAG. 














THE ANGLO-FRENCH CONVeRSATIONS 


Sik,—In a recent review of the second edition of my book Sea Power 
your reviewer remarked that, in commenting on Sir Edward Grey’s 
activities relating to the Entente Cordiale and the despatch of the 
B.E.F. to France in 1914, I was probably not familiar with Grey’s 
autobiography Twenty-five Years. Whether or not I was acquainted 
with that work before writing Sea Power is of small consequence. 
What is more to the point is whether there is anything in Twenty-five 
Years that contradicts the facts I had marshalled or that invalidates 
the conclusions I had drawn from them. Your reviewer did not 
produce any evidence of that kind. Can he do so?—yYour obedient 
servant, T124. 

{Our reviewer writes: T124 seems to me to have gone too far in 
throwing responsibility on Sir Edward Grey personally for Anglo- 
French conversations, carried through (it is alleged) with “ precipita- 
tion,” which were “of an importance that cannot be exaggerated,” 
and which “brought about a revolution in Britain’s method of 
waging war.” Grey, as his Twenty-five Years makes clear, did not 
initiate, but inherited, these conversations (“Plans for naval and 
military co-operation had, I found, begun to be made under Lord 
Lansdowne in 1905, when the German pressure was menacing. The 
naval conversations had already been direct; the military conversa- 
tions had hitherto been through an intermediary.” Twenty-five Years, 
I 76.) Grey’s part was to regularise the military conversations, or 
rather to get Haldane at the War Office to regularise them, and 
to insist repeatedly, right down to August Ist, 1914, that they were 
purely contingent and did not commit either Government.] 
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NATIONAL PLANNED ACCOUNTING 


Sir,—I read with particular interest the letter from Mr. A. C. Edwards 
in your issue of February 13th on this subject, as in 1933 I had some 
correspondence with the late Right Hon. Neville Chamberlain—then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—on the same matter, venturing to point 
out to him that our National accounts are kept in an archaic manner— 
dating back to, I believe, the days of Queen Anne—being kept on 
what is called the “single account or cash system ”—a method dis- 
carded by all commercial concerns very many years ago—and for a 
number of years discarded by all local authorities. 

Under this system, as Mr. Edwards rightly points out, there is no 
distinction between Capital and Revenue items—nor it is possible if 
any Department has underspent in the year to carry a balance for- 
ward to the following year. Unfortunately Mr. Chamberlain accepted 
the Civil Servants’ contention that this system is the only practical 
one that could be adopted for our national accounts—a conclusion 
with which I ventured to disagree, and still profound!y disagree with. 

A year or two later I wrote Mr. Chamberlain again suggesting 
that the money saved by the reduction of the estimates for the Army, 
Navy and Air Force should be charged against the Budget for each 
year while th:s unfortunate policy operated, so that the amount would 
be available for the Forces when the Nation once again regained its 
sanity and recognised that no Empire lixe ours could be guarded and 
retained without adequate defence forces. But again I was informed 
that this was from the official point of view impracticable. How different 
might the events of the last three years have been had this simple 
suggestion been acted upon! 

From experience one knows how heartrending a task it is in this 
country to get the official mind to accept any innovation, or to alter 
its methods, as the more antiquated they are, the more tenaciously 
does it cling to them. At the same time may I express the hope that 
Mr. Edwards’ letter may appeal to some of our more enlightened 
M.P.s and they will take action—the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure might, one would suggest, be a likely body to tackle the 
matter?—Yours faithfully, H. D. LEATHER. 

Wharfecote, Ben Rhydding, nr. Leeds 


* A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK ” 


Sir,—I expect that journalists receive more brickbats than bouquets 
from correspondents to their papers, so perhaps I may be allowed 
to say that as long as you can persuade “ Janus” to do his little bit 
I shall continue to subscribe to your excellent periodical. 

How unanswerable his remarks about the T.C.D. Library. How 
ingenious his suggestion that the Dom:nions Office should swallow 
its colleague of India. How fair his comments on Sir Stafford and 
the Soviets, and how admirable his invention of the S.P.C.E 

And as I am writing, might I be allowed another word or two 
about your other contributors? I discovered not long ago, like 
Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, that the moment had arrived to re-read 
The Dynasts. Sir Walford Selby’s views seem most convincing. I 
always think that “ Strategicus’s”” impressions of the war are sound, 
but I wish that my military knowledge was sufficient to make me 
more sure of it. I am sorry Mr. Harold Nicolson will not allow 
me to show off my superiority to the B.B.C. announcer when I 
happen to know the correct pronunciation of some unfamiliar place, 
bur I do feel that a “ Medical Student” thinks too much of his own 
particular difficulties. Would he be equally generous to the young 
man advancing to that still more essential profession, the Bar? The 
road is nearly as long and as expensive as for the “ medical student,” 
and when he eventually emerges fully fledged the young barrister 
generally finds that his remuneration is considerably less than that 
of all his contemporaries, whether soldiers, sailors, civil servants, 
parsons, doctors, engineers or schoolmasters.—Yours faithfully, 

Kimsbury House, near Gloucester, J. W. PERcIvAL. 


A PLAN FOR EDUCATION 


Smr.—It seems to me that one vital point has been missed throughout 
the correspondence on “A Plan for Education.” If the Public School 
education is the best available, as all seem to agree, surely then it 
should not be confined to the sons of the wealthy. Entrance should 
be entirely by ability, so that those who will make best use of this 
form of education will receive it; the education will do good to 
them, and they will be in a position to do good to the community 
afterwards. 

The entrance could be by examination and interview ; this would 
ensure that the boy’s character was considered as well as his brains. 
Before this examination is taken education should be the same for all, 
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State-provided day-schools. After the examination those who could 
pay either the whole or a part of the school fees would do so; the 
others would get their education paid for by the State. This seems 
to me the best way of ensuring that the Public School education is 
made available to will make best use of it.—Yours 
sincerely, M. W. Bruce. 
Ampleforth, York 


OUR PRESENT NEED 


Sir,.—After more than two years of war, the Home Guard is still being 
lectured on “ Ceremonial Guards” and exercised in presenting arms. 
Most of the men are in full-time occupations and attend parades only 
leisure hours. Their keenness to serve is beyond 
aluable hours should not be wasted with theatrical 
Surely at 


those who 


at the sacrifice of 

dispute, and these + 
displays which have been handed down from a past age. 
this eleventh hour we should concentrate on learning the art of modern 
war (kill your enemy a split second before he kills you), for war it 
will be when Hitler attacks this small island and it may be very soon. 

Then there is the vexed question of polished buttons ind badges. 
Old soldiers who went through the last war know these should be dull 
but if Hitler comes tonight he will find bright~-buttons. Starlight is 
vividly reflected even from one small button. Working men who often 
put in long hours of overtime and who have no servants to help should 
not be subjected to this barrack-square mentality. 

Again, why should parades be cancelled on wet days? Are we 
sure Hitler won’t choose such a day and wouldn't it be better to ex- 
perience actual conditions as near as possible beforehand? Turning 
to other aspects, do we really mean to give everyone a .air deal after 
this war? If so, why not start now? One only needs to read a recent 
speech (Capt. G. Grey, M.P.) to know that we are not playing fair 
with our fighting men. 

There are so many things that we could and should remedy now, 
the man in the street knows, Parliament knows, have we not sense 
enough to do them before it is too late?—Yours truly, 

B. IvAN SUTHERLAND. 


Northfield Farm, Lowick, Berwick-on-Tweed. 


MILK WASTAGE 


Sir,—It seems a pity that the Minister of Food has disregarded in 
his scheme the hundreds of small farmers in outlying districts who 
can supply milk from surplus from time to tme, but whose supplies 
are not regular enough for them to take on registered customers. 

The farmer who takes my pig swill has just offered me 2 gallons 
of milk daily for a few weeks and as my milk supply is terribly limited 
1 asked him to obtain permission from the local Food Office to 
be able to do so. The reply was that he could not supply milk to 
anybody who is not a registered customer, and so excellent milk that 
might have been consumed by human beings, not obtaining the 
admitted minimum necessary to maintain health, must be fed to pigs. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that prior to rationing this surplus 
was made into butter by the farmer’s wife. She is debarred from 
doing this also. 

To allow such milk or butter to be sold from time to time would 
certainly mean that a few people would enjoy more than others for a 
limited period, but nobody would be any the worse off. 

The Ministry of Food obviously has no use for such milk in its 
scheme. The quantity is not as negligible as they would have the 
public suppose ; is it reasonable for them to rule that it should not be 
consumed by anybody either as milk or butter?—Yours truly, 

SYLVIA Gray. 


Bay Tree Hotel, Burford, Oxon. 


POWERS OF B.B.C. GOVERNORS 


Sir,—Thank you for your note supporting my plea that independ- 
ence of the governors of the B.B.C. should be maintained as far as 
possible in war-time, more especially in regard to the reporting of 
political criticism from the House of Commons. Mr. Brendan Bracken 
has done much to sustain the B.B.C.’s independence and has handled 
a difficult Parliamentary position with great skill. The paradox arises 
because Members of Parliament whe would be the first to object to 
Governmental interference with political controversy—save on 
security grounds—nevertheless frequently ask him questions on these 
very matters. I am glad to say that there are already signs that this 
paradox is being recognised by many of my colleagues in the House.— 
Yours faithfully, IAN FRASER. 
House of Commons, S.W. 1. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE subject of herbs is always interesting to the countryman, and in 
almost every war certain herbs take on a new value. A plea for their 
culture is now reiterated. At the moment there seems to be a special 
need for belladonna, foxglove, henbane, thorn-apple (which is a cousin 
of the belladonnas), colchicum, male fern, sphagnum moss, dandelion 
the root), valerian. The Ministry of Health lays special emphasis on 
the first four in this list and desires the public to supply them. The 
trouble, of course, is that it is very little use cultivating and gathering 
these herbs unless there are local opportunities for drying the product, 
It is suggested that golf clubs might co-operate. All those who possess 
greenhouses could certainly help. Some are beginning to use their houses 
for drying lawn-mowings, which thus make a quite admirable poultry 
food. There is no reason why they should not in like manner spread 
out on trays the leaves, say, of foxgloves, which need a good deal of 
drying. It is almost useless for the Ministry to ask for the collection 
and cultivation of more medicinal plants unless more facilities are 
supplied for preserving them and more guidance given. A technical 
business is involved. Drying machinery has been improved and multi- 
plied of late, partly because it is necessary for grain cut by the har- 
vester-thresher, partly because the high value of dried grass or lucerne 
as poultry and pig food has stimulated individual research. Some 
striking results have been obtained, for example, on a large estate in 
the pioneer county of Norfolk. 


Winter Immigrants 

I was told over the telephone the other day that the owner of some 
neighbouring farmland was amazed at the number and variety of gulls 
that were seen flying overhead, following the plough and even waiting 
for the appearance of the plough. The inland movement, which has 
been everywhere noticed, continues to increase. The light tern-like 
black-headed gulls compete for the nuggets thrown up by the plough 
with the great black-backs and the large herring-gulls. The so-called 
common gull (which, like common sense, is most uncommon) and 
even the glaucous gull havé been seen. The harvest of the eves of 
observers about the estuaries, especially in Eastern England, has never 
been so varied. Such an unexpected bird as the goosander has been 
watched daily on the Thames within London. Farmers as well as 
bird watchers are delighted. The gulls do nothing but good to the 
ulth, though they are a savage race enough. Indeed, the greater black- 
back, which however still keeps to the coast, is perhaps the savagest 
bird that flies. The only people who have qualms about this growing 
invasion are the game-keepers. Will the birds stay till the spring and 
attack the nests of partridge and pheasant, as on some seaside moors 
they now hunt for the nests of the grouse? 


Rat or Stoat? 

The natural history of the cornstack (several of which I have recently 
seen threshed) is very suggestive of what is often called the balance 
of nature—a nature, it must be confessed, often “fred in tooth and 
claw.” From the base of one wheat-stack escaped three young stoats, 
and they had scarcely made good their retreat when two dead rats were 
found, obviously the victims of the stoats. I once saw the account of 
an estate not too far from London which recorded the killing of a 
few rats and a very large number of stoats. I cannot but believe that 
the concentrated war on stoats by keepers has been one cause of the 
great multiplication of rats ; and the rat is the prime enemy, not the 
stoat. A neighbouring farmer will not allow any weasel to be killed 
on his farm. “The more the better,” he says. It is denied, though 
not wholly corroborated, that weasels kill rats; but it is in my view 
undoubted that the two do not “consent to a mutual relation,” as in 
the case of the red and grey squirrel ; and the rat leaves the pitch of 
the weasel, not vice versa. 


In the Garden 

The most expert grower of small fruit that I know insists that 
February is the one month when potash should be applied, and that 
it is particularly effective in the raspberry field—certainly his rasp- 
berries are almost as big as logans. All the fruit will benefit from the 
application of wood-ash about this season. Vitamin-hunters are advised 
not to neglect the gooseberry, which also demands potash. It is a 
country tradition that the first green gooseberries should be eaten at 
Whitsuntide, If early sorts for the fulfilment of this tradition are sought, 
an expert (of the Country Gentlemen’s Association) recommends 
the three varieties Careless, Lancashire Lad and White Lion. In the 
potager the autumn-sown broad beans have survived the frosts and 
those protected by cloches have grown a good deal better than the 
rest; but all promise an early crop. Incidentally, against that time 
the tops of the stems, often picked off to prevent fly, make an excellent 
vegetable dish. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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ALEXANDER 
WERTH'S 


eagerly awaited 


Moscow 
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JOHN 
GUNTHER’S 


Inside 
Latin 


America 


‘Amazingly accurate .. . 
patently fair... of ab- 
sorbing interest.’ Observer 


) ‘Fresh, fascinating.’ 


Daily Herald 
‘Brilliant.’ Times Lit. Supp. 
‘Most up-to-date... most 
Daily Telegraph 


moment.’ Sunday Times 


yy ‘A cornucopia bursting 
H}) with fascinating and col- 
< ourful facts.’ 


DN) “A book of real value.’ 


Picture Post 


New Stetesman 


| ‘Should be read by all 


persons in the British 
Commonwealth interested 
in studying the world 


situation.’ Spectator 
12s. 6d. net 


GERALD W. 
JOHNSON’S 
Roosevelt 


AnAmericanstudy. With 
an introduction and notes 


by D. W. BROGAN 
Mar. 9 10s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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from the 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Essays in 
Criticism and 
Research 


Geoffrey Tillotson’s clear cut ideas of the pro- 

vince, duties and possibilities of literary criticism 

make a unified and stimulating book of theory and 

practice. He has all the conscience of the scholar 

and none of the stuffiness, and he writes like 

the poet, a prose full of light-giving surprises. 
15s. net. 


Poetry and Prophecy 


Mrs N. K. Chadwick’s learned and interesting 
enquiry into the relations in origin between litera- 
ture and inspiration is based on a study of the 
practices of seers in modern communities where 
oral literature still survives and of records of 
primitive poetry in the west and north. 6s. net. 


Lord Liverpool 
and Liberal Toryism, 1820-1827 


* Mr W. R. Brock has captured a fitting moment 
for putting a fragment of our political story into its 
place in the larger picture. It is a scholarly study. 
He has given us an authoritative story of the 
workings of the personal forces which Liverpool 
contrived to operate. — It is a revealing story.” 
Hon. R. Denman in the News-Letter. 
2 plates. 8s. 6d. net. 


Goethe « the Greeks 


“Rarely is a scholar so fine as Mr Humphry 

Trevelyan gifted also with the width and warmth 

of outlook as is shown in this careful and wise 

study of Goethe’s long search for the secret of 

Greek art’s poise and beauty.” The Guardian. 
18s. net. 


Richard || 


“Anthony Steel’s profoundly learned but 

engagingly written Richard II collates the recent 

work of various specialists and presents as a 

coherent whole a new portrait of Richard.” 
Fohn O’London’s Weekly. 


“Tt is written with a zest and an incisive vigour, at 
times almost breathless, which carries the reader 
along. Mr Steel has read nearly everything.” 
Prof. F. M. Powicke in the Spectator. 16s. net 


The Cambridge Spring List, 1942, may now 
be had on application to 200 Euston Road, N.W.1 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Birth of Pan-Americanism 


The United States and the Independence of Latin America, 
1800-1830. By Arthur Preston Whitaker. (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press and Oxford University Press. 22s. 6d.) ° 
No doubt history never quite repeats itself, but some historical 
situations seem to exist in first and second states, and it is 
impossible in reading this admirable work, to keep from one’s 
mind the relevance of many of the problems, arguments and 
policies to the present world situation. The-United States in 
1830, and still more in 1800, was weak, its infant steps uncertain, 
its position in the world undefined. It was not certain that it 
could escape being a client of either France or Britain. And, 
an unforeseen by-product of the Napoleonic invasion of Spain, 
the whole question of the future of the Spanish and Portuguese 
empires in the Americas suddenly became most urgent. 

There is a sense in which the story told by Professor Whitaker 
is almost too well known to bear retelling, and if these lectures 
had merely been a matter of dotting the “i’s” and crossing 
the “t’s” of the standard version, there would bz: little profit 
or pleasure to he gained for any but the tiny group of students 
of the history of American foreign policy. ‘But Professor Whitaker 
has thought out the eventful history from his own angle. He 
has studied the sources and reflected on their meaning, taking 
issue when necessary with Henry Adams or the late Master of 
Peterhouse. He inclines, decisively, to the school which holds 
that the main author of the Monroe Doctrine was, oddly enough, 
President Monroe. For John Quincy Adams, as diplomat or 
orator, his admiration is highly tempered by criticism. Yet Adams 
with his dogmatic New England prejudices, with his heightened 
and forceful way of putting things, provides some of the best 
reading in this book. His bold if not quite consistent statement 
of the position of the extreme isolationists of his day gets its 
due place here. It illustrates the drawbacks of having a Secretary 
of State, even disguised as a professor, say too much on Inde- 
pendence Day! It also awakened speculation in the mind of 
one reader who could not help wondering at the lack of prophetic 
sense shown by Mr. Bennett Champ Clark in neglecting so 
powerful and comforting a statement of his own position by a 
statesman whom the Senator from Missouri once honoured with 
a biography. But that book was written in 1932, before Hitler and 
Roosevelt. 

On the genesis of the Monroe Doctrine, Professor Whitaker 
has much to say that will be novel to many British readers. He 
is no blind admirer (not, perhaps, an admirer at all) of George 
Canning. He sees the danger to the United States not in the 
invading armies and fleets of the Holy Alliance, but in the foster- 
ing of what we now call “ Fifth Column” activities in the re- 
volted colonies. He reminds us, what we easily forget, how 
surprising was the sudden and apparently complete success of 
the armies of Charles X, where the armies of Napoleon had 
failed. The storming of the Trocadero was the culmination of a 
Blitzkrieg that disturbed the optimists of the Left in 1823, almost 
as much as Hitler’s victories did in 1940. 

In the United States, a Government, bound to take a close 
account of public opinion, had an especially complex problem 
on its hands. There was a general republican enthusiasm for the 
revolted colonists. But, alas, there was no convincing proof of an 
equal republican enthusiasm among the new rulers of Latin 
America. Brazil became, and for two generations remained, an 
empire. Mexico became an empire for a very short period, and 
Buenos Aires dallied with the dream of a constitutional monarchy. 
These were grounds for doubts. There were less _ rational 
grounds, too. Astonishingly litthe was known in North America 
of the regions to the south. Jefferson was much more than merely 
polite when he greeted Humboldt’s account of New Spain as the 
revelation of a hitherto unknown world. It is true that com- 
mercial intercourse was ©:owing, but that produced new strains, 
new variations in political pressure. Nor, even if more had been 
known of Latin America, would the result have been necessarily 
helpful. There was a deep-rooted sense of Anglo-Saxon 
superiority in the American mind. These victims of popery and 
tyranny, debilitated by the climate and the Inquisition, were they 
the stuff out of which orderly, progressive republics on the model 
of the United States could be made? It was widely doubted, and 
it was certainly doubtful. The chief spokesman of the school 
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that believed in the new republics, and in close collaboration 
with them, was Henry Clay. But, wrote the hostile National 
Gazette: 

“The success of Mr. Clay is the triumph of rhetoric, aided by 
the force of a liberal and natural, though not, perhaps, well applied 
sympathy. Liberty and independence are magic words in this 
country, and objects which we think ourselves bound to wish to 
all distant communities of men, who may appear to be struggling 
for them, without consulting their disposition and capacity to put 
them to a good use.” 

American foreign policy, then as now, had to be conducted 
in a blaze of publicity and criticism. Each side accused the 
spokesmen of the other of being the victims, innocent or venal, 
of the subtle propagandists sent from Madrid and Buenos Aires 
to corrupt the American mind. Emigrés added to the confusion 
by denouncing each other. It was no wonder that the Spanish 
Minister, Don Luis de Onis, while admitting the potential weight 
of the United States, took comfort from the weakness inherent 
“in the absurdity of its constitution.” Then as now, the native 
blind attempted to lead the blind in America and the European 
view of American realities was hopelessly distorted by the 
prejudices of the paid observers of Old World governments. 

D. W. Broan. 


Victory of the Spirit 
Moscow °41. By Alexander Werth. (Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. WERTH spent July, August and September, 1941, in Moscow. 
He had spent his boyhood in St. Petersburg and spoke Russian 
perfectly. He has a deep love for Russia—not Russia as a place 
where some particular “ism” has been put into practice, but 
Russia as a country where ordinary men and women and children 
laugh and love and fight and play and work much as they do 
in other parts of the world. That alone would be enough to 
promise a first-rate book about those three exciting months. 

But Mr. Werth brings more to his task than that. He had 
seen the fall of France. He had watched France—once the 
champion of European freedom and western culture—make one 
last desperate effort to pull herself together and then grow 
cynical and tired, until Munich was a victory—a victory which 
led inexorably to the fall of Paris and the establishment of the 
Vichy Government. Mr. Werth nowhere explicitly draws the 
obvious contrast between Russia and France, but it is implicit 
throughout his book. Why did Russia succeed where France had 
failed? It is no answer to say that Russia had lost territory equal 
in size to the whole of France before she succeeded in stopping 
the German army. France of 1940 would never have stopped 
the German army if she had had the whole of Asia to retreat 
into ; she was defeated as soon as the Germans broxe through at 
Sedan. The answer lies in the teeming, vigorous, purposeful life 
of Moscow which is the theme of Mr. Werth’s book. 

Yet those three months were months cf almost continuous 
retreat for the Russian armies. At the beginning of July the 
Germans had scarcely set foot in Russia proper. By the beginning 
of October they had crossed the Dnieper and occupied most of 
the Ukraine ; they were hammering at the gates of Leningrad ; 
and they were advancing steadily on Moscow along the Smolensk 
highway. The prospects were gloomy and the news bad almost 
without interruption. But it was during those months that the 
greatness of Russia, as reflected in the daily life of Moscow, 
showed itself to best advantage. The air-raids were unpleasant 
rather than serious, and grumbling (magnified by foreigners into 
the first open signs of a break) became more frequent. But normal 
life in Moscow carried on. The university opened and impudently 
announced its curriculum for the coming year; the parks were 
full of workers and their families making the most of their off- 
time ; the trams (“ compared with which a tin of sardines is just 
a vacuum”) still rattled noisily through the streets as though 
nothing were amiss; and the theatres—the superb Moscow 
theatres which put all other capitals to. shame—put on new pieces 
and played to houses more crowded, if possible, than ever. It 
is true that food was short and cigarettes and vodka almost 
impossible to get. The Muscovites did not like it, any more than 
sensible people anywhere like what is involved in war ; but the 
Germans had invaded their country and hardship had to be 
endured until they were flung out again. 

This must be one of the most human books written about 
Soviet Russia. It does not set out to grind an axe, it tells a story. 
And as Mr. Werth points out, there is no longer a dividing line 
between “Russia” and “ Soviet.” The experimental stage is 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


H. E. Bates 


THE MODERN SHORT STORY 


“He is acute and unfailingly enthusiastic; he 

writes with lively imagination, and in combining 

criticism with literary history he is able to put 

forward a view of the evolution of the short story 

that carries wide and pointed suggestion.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
7s. 6d. net 























IN ACTIVE PREPARATION 


The Art of War 


ARTHUR BIRNIE 


A straightforward account of the development of warfare 
from the days of the Persian attacks on the Greeks down 
to the present day. Mr. Birnie traces the constant revision 
in strategy and tactics made necessary by new methods of 
warfare. Illustrated with specially drawn maps and battle 
plans by J. F. Horrabin. 7s. 6d. net 


HOW TO DIG FOR VICTORY 


How to Run an Allotment 
ALEC BRISTOW 


Tells all that the zealous vegetable-grower needs to know, 
and how to prepare now for the spring and summer 
vegetable crop. 2s. 6d. net 

















HORRABIN’S 


Atlas-History 


OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 


The latest volume of Horrabin’s Atlas-History is ot even 
greater topical interest to-day than when it first appeared. 
The Nazis in Russia never progressed beyond the boundaries 
of Horrabin’s maps, and today on these same maps we can 
watch their retreat on almost every front. 

How right, too, was Horrabin when he stated, under the 
heading The Riddle of Japan, that, faced with the Russian 
military forces in Siberia, Japan would probably turn south. 
As for Valiant Malta, it is to-day more than ever in the 
forefront of the battle. 3s. 6d. net. 


Vol 4. January—July 1941 


Volumes I—3 also available, each 3s. 6d. net 
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Martha Gellhorn 
A STRICKEN FIELD 
This isnot a happy book. But it is almost a 
great one. It has power and sharp incisive 
writing. It is a story of horror, torture and 
death—and it is true. You will not enjoy 
reading it, but you will be moved and shaken 
by it. [8s net] 


Peter Fleming 
A STORY TO TELL 


The author’s light wit and clever observa- 
tion are used to advantage in this collection 
of short stories. They are stories with a point: 
something—exciting, gruesome or merely 


ingenious—happens in each of them. 
[7s 6d net] 


Josephine Lawrence 
NO STONE UNTURNED 
An entertaining story of middle-class 
America, showing how big business is not 
done. It is funny, touching, at times tragic, 
and its character-drawing is cruelly witty. 


[8s net] 

7 . . 
Vaughan Wilkins 
SEVEN TEMPEST 

‘Princesses, wayside inns, palaces, and ship- 
wreck ... it is terrific: it is tremendous... 
it is a whirlwind of a story and will sweep 
an immense number of readers off their 
feet in an ecstasy of delighted and wonder- 
ing admiration.’ TIME AND TIDE _[gs 6d net] 


| i 
, a 
Hugh PAnson Fausset 
WALT WHITMAN 
‘A long, admirable, learned, imaginative, 
and intelligent study of Whitman, full of 
good judgments and interesting informa- 
tion. The author has a clear understanding 
of the period and of Whitman’s character, 


and a sensitive appreciation of Whitman’s 
writings.’ [12s 6d net] 


John Cowper Powys 
MORTAL STRIFE 


A definition of the attitude to the war of 
the ordinary Britisher. The author argues 
that we owe the strength of our resistance 
to our individual soul, from whence spring 
our humour, our eccentricity and obstinacy. 


[10s 6d net] 
Garrett Mattingly 
CATHERINE OF ARAGON 


One of those rare books, brilliant yet but- 
tressed by scholarship and research, that 
make you see history through new eyes. 
Professor Neale says: ‘Books at once so 
scholarly and so readable are extremely 
rare’. OVER 70,000 SOLD IN U.S.A. 


March 13th [18s net] 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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passed. Russia has taken the experiment in her stride and 
absorbed it. Many of the evil trimmings of Czarist days have 
gone and the old lovable, argumentative, easy-going Russia has 
acquired a unity and self-confidence and purpose which alone 
made possible the breaking of the German onslaught. Mr. 
Werth points out the significance of this, the most important part 
of the revolution, for the future of Europe. 
GopFREY WILKINSON. 


The Great Game 


200 Miniature Games of Chess. By J. du Mont. Routledge. 
8s. 6d. 

Keres’ Best Games of Chess. By Fred Reinteld. (Bell. ros. 6d. 

Mate in Two Moves. By Brian Harley. (Bell. 2s. 6d. 


ALL honour to that unknown genius of Araby or Cathay who 
invented chess! But let us not forget another nameless bene- 
factor—the man who first devised a notation whereby games of 
chess could be written down and recorded for the astonishment 
of posterity. Without its written records, chess would lose half 
its splendour. A few notable encounters would be preserved in 
human memory—I dare say we should still have Anderssen’s 
“Evergreen” or “Immortal” game (number 68a in the Minia- 
tures collection), because this caused a. chess sensation. Never 
had such a sweeping back and breaking up of strong opposing 
forces: been seen on a chessboard before. Also it was played 
in London. But we should hardly have had the game of Putiloff 
Hill (number 33 Miniatures). This game was played on the eve 
ot the battle of the Shako in the Russo-Japanese war. One of 
the players was killed in the battle, the other severely wounded. 
The odds must have been heavily against the preservation of this 
game, even after it had been written down; but, unfortunately, 
we are not told all the circumstances. 

The connexion between chess and war goes, of course, much 
deeper than this. Here are two opponents deploying their forces, 
conducting advances and retreats, superficially in full control of 
their operations, but all, even the masters, subject to contingencies 
which cannot possibly be foreseen. If you look from one side of 
the board, you will see games decided by brilliant strokes of 
imagination, by feats of almost superhuman prescience and 
tenacity. If you look from the side of the vanquished, you will 
see how even the great commanders are blind, timid, irresolute 
or complacent, and how, in that instant, defeat strikes them down. 
What could be mote applicable to the military art than the 
annotatar’s comments on a game lost by Euwe, who for a time 
held the chess championship of the world (game 74, Keres’ Best 
Games)? “One must realise how important an element of 
defensive skill is comprised in will-power, in stubborn persever- 
ance, in unflagging concentration. Note how Euwe’s slip on 
move 43 completely nullifies all his previous efforts.” The 200 
Miniature Games are all examples of the blitzkrieg in chess. 
They are games in which a sudden overwhelming blow has brought 
victory within a limit of about 20 moves. There is the decisive 
break-through at the central hinge of the defence (like the German 
break-through at Sedan), illustrated in games 145 and others. 
There are games like the German conquest of Norway—for 
instance, Sir George Thomas’s defeat in game 172a, which is 
described by the annotator as “a super King hunt and a splendid 
combination.” There is one game, played, I am proud to say, 
by an Englishman, in which White, although reduced to a single 
minor piece, contrives to defeat an opponent with two major and 
three minor pieces (game 65). I am sorry that as an artistic 
contrast, no room was found in this collection for Alekhin’s extra- 
ordinary viciory against a French Defence in Moscow, in. which 
there were five Queens on the board when the game ended! 

In Keres’ Best Games you will find your full-length wars. There 
is at least one good war of attrition—lasting to the 97th move! 
Keres is one of the “ young masters,” an Estonian 26 vears of age, 
who is already a challenger for the world’s championship. One 
game in this volume (76, also against Dr. Euwe) will certainly 
take its place beside Anderssen’s among the “ Immortals.” Mate 
in Two Moves is a reprint and a good collection of chess 
“problems.” The problem has been called the “ poetry” of the 
game. To my mind it lacks the intense human interest of the 
game itself, the living struggle. However, those who still* have 
leisure to spend or a waiting job to do should forthwith put away 
their crossword puzzles and buy all three of these books, and with 
half the mental application they will get ten times the reward in 
beauty, intricacy and excitement. JULIAN HAMMERSLEY. 
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The Abysmal Future 


Darkness and the Light. By Olaf Stapledon. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. STAPLEDON’S book is concerned with the future of the 
human race; but he prefers to present his vision not as a 
prophecy but a memory. The wide spaces of time to come have 
been projected before him, and having travelled across them, he 
looks back and describes the successive phases of mankind as 
they appeared to his consciousness. Curiously enough, he has 
two separate visions. “Two entirely distinct futures,” he dis- 
covers, “lie before mankind—one dark, one bright; one the 
defeat of all man’s hopes, the betrayal of all his ideals: the other 
their hard-won triumph.” In one world the will for the light 
prevails, in the other the will for darkness. The future history 
of each of these he traces in turn. 

We should not look upon this book as a sort of Utopia in 
the one case, or a prophecy of doom in the other ; for though 
Mr. Stapledon is susceptible to the lure of the ingenious and 
the fanciful, his reai concern is with the society that we know, 
to disentangle the forces at work within it and show to what end 
they are leading, here and now. He cannot analyse the dominant 
human motives subtly as a novelist might do, simply because 
his landscape is too vast, containing the whole world in hundreds 
of thousands of years; and therefore we find that the virtues 
of “light” are more or less those that we expect to find in a 
true democracy, and the qualities of darkness.are those that 
appear in a totalitarian dictatorship. The present world-struggle 
perhaps indicates the dividing line ; the caricature offers no new 
concepts. Freedom and joyful service, resting on love of man and 
love of wisdom, are characteristics of the one, contrasting with 
the doctrine of blind submission to authority, resting on cruelty, 
which distinguishes the other. The opposites are not much 
different from those named by General Chiang Kai-shek when 
he said: “The present struggle is one between freedom and 
slavery, between light and darkness, between good and evil.” 

We must imagine a world in which the progress of science is 
giving an ever-increasing control over the forces of Nature, in- 
cluding control over mechanism which influences the human 
mind. Two authoritarian States have partitioned almost the 
whole world between them, and he chooses to call them Russia 
and China; but one little State has contrived to preserve its 
independence and develop a community which respected freedom, 
equality and a belief in the “primitive unconscious sources of 
all human thought and feeling.” Tibet was the “one sane and 
joyful community in a crazy world,” a society consciously 
planned for the full expression of the spirit. But in the first, 
the “dark,” future which Mr. Stapledon remembers, Tibet was 
crushed, and with it the last hope of mankind. The young 
psychologist who persuaded the Government to counter the 
insidious ideals of the Tibetans with an opposite doctrine, that 
of a cult of suffering and cruelty in obedience to a ruthless State, 
turned the course of human society. Thenceforward the 
“servants of darkness,” themselves the victims of a sort of evil 
automatism, controlled a world-wide society which gradually lost 
all power of initiative, and submitted even their thoughts to 
official scrutiny and direction. One of the scientific inventions 
of this age was a cold-storage warehouse where millions of un- 
wanted human beings were kept refrigerated for future use. In 
the end the degenerate human species was exterminated by rats. 

Set against this is the other future which Mr. Stapledon 
remembers, a world in which Tibet was not defeated, in which 
the inner light prevailed, and in which in the course of thousands 
of vears a finer race of more humane, more confident, more 
intelligent mortals moved on to phases of living surpassing our 
understanding. But not without crises on the way. An en 
lightened bureaucracy had to be deposed because it became too 
bureaucratic. A class of saintly mystics who sought ‘to sacrifice 
society in an effort to crush the occult powers of evil nearly 
trought the world to disaster. These and other intriguing ideas 
are the embroideries on Mr. Stapledon’s vision. He knows well 
enough that this is not exactly what will happen. His book 
ceases to be fictitious when we recognise in it what has already 
happened or is happening in society. Existing human propensi- 
ties are shown in their nakedness, in forms lovely or grotesque. 
His future is already present in our consciousness. In this 
reflective and stimulating book the brutal and the humane, the 
mean and the generous, the dark and the light, are co-existent in 
humanity, fighting for supremacy, pregnant with future possi- 
bilities, R. A. ScoTtT-JAMES. 
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By the author of that outstandinz suce ss 
WINGED PHARAOH 


JOAN GRANT'S 


Eyes 
of Horus 


Another remarkable story of ancient Egypt. It 
has all the beauty and appeal of its famous 
predecessor. 9s. 6d. 


The Wonderful Dog 


and Other Tales 
MICHAEL ZOSHCHENKO 


A collection of short stories, translated from the 
Russian, depicting with stealthy humour many 
aspects of life under the Soviets. 7s. 6d. 








Vanished Waters 


Portrait of a Highland Childhood 
ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR 


“One of the most enchanting books ! have seen 
for a long time..’-—Sunday Chronicle. 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


OF Men and Women 
PEARL S. BUCK 


A brilliant book concerned with the position of 
women in family life. 6s. 


Masters of Reality 
UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


A powerful appeal for the creative use of the 
imaginative faculty as our best stand-by in a 
mechanized and disjointed age. 6s. 


Modern Britain . 


1870-1939 
D. C. SOMERVELL 


A work which should prove invaluable to all 
who wish to refresh their memories of the 
history they have lived through. 6s. 
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Some “Batsford” Books on 


Countries in the News 


The Land of France 


RALPH DUTTON & LORD HOLDEN 
An account of the real France, its countryside, towns, 
villages, people and antiquities. Superbly illustrated 
by 120 photographs and a frontispiece in colour. 

8s. 6d. net 


The Spirit of Paris 


PAUL COHEN-PORTHEIM 
One of the most delightful “ portraits of places’ 
ever compiled, with over 120 magnificent photo- 
graphs, of poignant interest to-day. 5s. net 


> 


Paris-France 
GERTRUDE STEIN 


This book is Gertrude Stein’s personal tribute to 
Paris and to France. It is also an important contri- 
bution to the history of the French spirit in relation 
to the present century. The ideas and sayings of 
French friends of every sort and kind find their place 
in a narrative which ends with an unforgettable 
picture of the French countryside in the blackout 
days of war. Illustrated by 4 plates in colour and 
4 in monochrome. 7s. 6d. net 


The Land of Egypt 


ROBIN FEDDEN 


A fascinating review of all that is most characteristic 
in the life, landscapes, antiquities and inhabitants of 
this ancient land, illustrated by many magnificent 
photographs and a frontispiece in colour. 12s. 6d. net 


The Spirit of India 


W. J. GRANT 


An interpretation of India, not according to Western 
standards, but from the viewpoint of its own inhabi- 
tants. With 140 splendid photographs and a 
frontispiece in colour. 10s. 6d. net 


Roumanian Journey 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


An impression by a brilliant modern writer of this 
little-known country, with its wealth of landscapes, 
buildings, customs, costumes and peoples. . Illustrated 
by 130 photographs and 4 plates in colour. 8s. 6d. net 
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15, North Audley Street, London, W.1 
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Fin de Siecle 

Years of Endeavour, 1886-1907. By Sir George Leveson Gower. 
Murray. 1¢s ‘ 

LEVESON GOWER has continued in this book the 


SIR GEORG 
which he published in Years of Content. The 


reminiscences 
a Sd RR Sale a , ne. full rood stories (most 
rew volume is friendly and amusing, full of good stories (m 

| ‘ 


t ’ , ¥ nr lant 
uning incident 


of which have not been told before) and of enter 3. 
Sir George has enjoyed his life, and looks back with content oa 
his work and on his leisure. He has a quiet conscience about 


those years between 1886 and 1907. In some respects, perhaps, 


he has been too easily satisfed. Or it may be that a reviewer 
born in 1890 is too severe a critic of the generation twenty years 


older than himsel! 

Anvhow, it is difficult to avoid a certain sense of irritation 
over the wasted opportunities of those years when, for all the 
changes in the distribution of wealth, the old governing class, 
with its remarkable assimilative capacity, still held the main 
direction of affairs and the main approaches to power. ‘The 
members of this privileged minority, whether they called them- 
selves Liberals, Liberal-Unionists, or Conservatives, were too 
easily satisfied with a form of politics which was not unlike 
country-house cricket, too ready to think that, if they were busy, 
they were really doing something, too narrowly contemptuous of 
the kind of knowledge and application which the problems of the 
modern world required for their solution. 

Sir George mentions a dinner-party in the year 1902 at which, 
in a mixed company of Conservatives and Liberals, Mr. Balfour 
asked F. E. Smith to coach him in the terms of the Education 
Bill at that time before the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour 
“showed complete ignorance of the provisions” of the Bill, and 
F. E. duly told him what they were. Sir Geerge thinks it a 
good example of the conventions of English party politics that 
an incident of this kind could have taken place in the presence 
of political opponents. If one remembers the immense and 
fundamental need, at the beginning of the twentieth century, for 
the improvement of English education, and if one considers the 
consequences in English life of the prolonged failure to use the 
years of peace for this improvement, one may well wish that the 
inner ring of politicians had been less content to play the game 
according to the accepted rules for amateurs, and more inclined 
to “blow the gaff” upon methods of brilliant improvisation in 
the treatment of grave social problems. 

Two generations earlier the great Sir Robert Peel wrote, more 
than once, in anger at the selfish frivolity of the “ upper” class 
with whom he worked. It is true that by no means all of those 
highly favoured few in a favoured age were as_ politically 
irresponsible as they were socially imperturbable. Balfour him- 
self could work as hard and as seriously as any man. Salisbury 
was not a dilettante (incidentally, Sir George makes the astonish- 
ing claim that. Salisbury’s foreign policy and achievements 
compare unfavourably with those of Granville). Lansdowne and 
Curzon and Grey did not mistake shadows for substances. There 
are similar examples today—including one superlative example— 
ef intelligent leadership from the old privileged class. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these .many exceptions, past and 
present, it is difficult to avoid thinking that the verdict of history 
upon the French noblesse before 1789 applies, in general, to the 
last decades of “ privileged” rule in England. There were too 
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many playboys in politics, too many flanmeurs in the late summer 
of the age of high capitalism. Centuries ago a Christian monk, 
writing of the society of the Western Roman Empire at the time 
of the barbarian invasions, used the bitter words moritur et ridet, 
Future historians, writing of England in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, may use similar words to describe the dis- 
appearance, from the high places of leadership in government, 
both central and local, of the great territorial families of English 
history. The causes of this dichotomy of political power and 
social prestige can indeed be stated in economic terms, but those 
terms do not tell the whole story. Aristocratic (or perhaps one 
should say oligarchic) control in England was overthrown neither 
by blood and iron nor by coal and iron. This control just 
petered out, and some at least of the reasoris why it petered out 
can be found in many charming bocks of memoirs. 
E. L. Woopwarp 


Island Birds 
Shearwaters. By R. M. Lockley. (Dent. 1s. 
In Search of Northern Birds. By Seton Gordon. (Royal Society 

for the Protection of Birds. 1§s. 

THE topography of Britain provides almost unlimited _living- 
space for sea-birds. There are many outposts of species which 
normally have a sub-arctic distribution round our coasts, 
Numbers of these outposts are on islands. It is not at all surprising 
that ever since natural history has been taken seriously there 
should have been a succession of island-dwelling nature writers, 
The two most important representatives of this school today are 
F. Fraser Darling and R. M. Lockley. As writers, both have 
developed a fine style; as observers, both have developed a 
critical, careful, painstaking method of study ; as men, both have 
had a considerable personai struggle before they could do what 
they .wanted—live on islands—and having won this first battle, 
both have had a further, and more continuous, struggle against 
sea and soil, wind and weather. 

Some will perhaps prefer Lockley’s I Know an Island, and 
others of his more anecdotal, autobiographical works. Personally, 
I think this shearwater book is the best thing he has done. The 
Manx shearwater—one of the petrel family—breeds in burrows 
on several islands off the British coast. On one of these, the 
Pembrokeshire island of Skokholm, Lockley has lived. He 
ubserved, counted, marked and performed mild experiments on 
these remarkable birds for thirteen years. Shearwaters is his 
popular account of this study, and contains, besides the Skokholm 
work, a fine description of his expeditions to the Faeroes, to the 
Berlengas (off the Portuguese coast) and to Madeira and its out- 
lying islands, the Desertas and Salvages, in search of other 
petrels. 

Lockley’s discoveries were numerous: he found out the incu- 

bation period of the single egg, and the fledging period of the 
young: he watched the fledged young, deserted by its parents, 
reach the sea; he marked many birds, and learned their ages, 
their mates, and their migrations. He discovered that a pair of 
shearwaters relizve each other in the burrow every third to fifth 
day, and that the one off-duty forages normally as far afield as 
the Bay of Biscay. And a shearwater from Skokholm, released at 
Venice, returned to its burrow in just over 14 days. The dis- 
tance is 3,700 miles by sea, or 930 miles in a straight line over- 
land—and the Mediterranean is quite outside the range of the 
Manx shearwater. Lockley has managed his business of finding 
out about the shearwater with a singleness of purpose that has 
sometimes been almost fanatical. He has a real feeling for the 
land, and for all the things that live on it. Through his writing 
runs the concept of the animal community; he truly has the 
ecological point of view; for him, as for a few other modern 
nature writers, birds and other animals are not merely curiosities, 
to be viewed and described with tolerant sentiment, but part of 
a whole—a whole in which man, as a living creature, plays his 
part. 
Nature-writing today cannot afford the luxuries with which it 
was decorated in the past—padding such as muddlesome mysti- 
cism, sloppy sentiment, inspired inaccuracy, purple passages, 
baseless uplift. Lockley manages to avoid this pernicious para- 
phernalia—for several good reasons. First, he has a liberal 
scientific outlook, and is not a pedant. Secondly, he has got 
plenty to talk about without recourse to trimmings. Thirdly, he 
has developed an easy, economical literary style. Shearwaters 
should be read by everybody who likes islands, and must be read 
by everybody who studies sea-birds. 
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® Sean O’Casey 
$ PICTURES IN THE HALLWAY 


4 If you have not met O’Casside, who first appeared 
” in J Knock at the Door, O'Casey’s new book will 
3 provide a happy introduction. The. scene is 
4 Dublin, and O’Casside, at the beginning of the 
0 century, is growing into a young man. 

$ book is memorable, as all O’Casey’s are, for the 
ry brilliantly-lit scenes, the vivid Irish characters, 
° the wit and beauty blended in the tale. 


Edmund Blunden 
THOMAS HARDY 


work and philosophy. 


TWO VOLUMES 


A new critical life of Thomas Hardy by a con- 
temporary poet who had the good fortune to be 
among the great writer’s guests and acquaintances. 
This new book is not a specialist thesis on Hardy, 
but a warmly-told account of Hardy’s life and 


Rebecca West's 
BLACK LAMB & GREY FALCON 


ILLUSTRATED 


Ashley Dukes 
THE SCENE IS CHANGED 
A theatre book, for those who love the stage: a ° 


travel book for those who remember nostalgically 0 
Europe before the war; an autobiography for 0 


Margaret Leigh 
DRIFTWOOD AND TANGLE 


FEBRUARY 27, 1942 


PUBLISHED TODAY. 





TWO GUINEAS 


those who like a personal story: The Scene is 
Changed is the story of what has happened to the 
European theatre and the author in the last 
thirty-five years. Ashley Dukes is the director 
of the Mercury Theatre. 12/6 


Essays of nature written in and about the Western 
Highlands by an author who has already made 
her name in writing of this kind, viz., My Kingdom 
for a Horse. <A_ book with a poetic quality, 
with the waves, the wind and the moors of the 
Western Highlands almost tangible in it. 7/6 
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AGENDA 


A Quarterly Journal of Reconstruction 


Edited by G. N. Clark, and published 
for the London School of Economics 


Vol. |. No. |. Now Ready 
6/3 post free: annual subscription, £1. 1s., post free 


AGENDA deals with the whole field of re- 
construction problems, domestic and international, 
social, political and economic. Many experts are 
already working in this country and overseas on 
problems of post-war reconstruction, some of them 
directly or indirectly under Government auspices, 
others in private research organizations or quite 
independently. AGENDA makes some of their 
results available both for experts and for those 
who are not experts. 

No. 1 contains articles by—Sir Daniel Hail, 
Dr. L. Dudley Stamp, Professor C. A. W. 
Manning, Dr. Hermann Levy, Miss Margery 
Perham and Lady (E.D.) Simon, as well as 
messages from the American Ambassador and 
from the Rt. Hlon. Arthur Greenwood, M.P. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





























SAINT GEORGE 
OR THE DRAGON 


By Lord Elten 
The book for which you have been waiting. Lord 
Elton puts into words, the thoughts that have been 
shaping themselves in the minds of so many. 
Everyone should read this challenging book. 8/6 


WINDSWEPT 


Mary Ellen Chase 


A new novel by the author of Mary Peters. The 
strongest and most beautiful and most distinguished 
that she has written. It is a story of happy 
people who make their own happiness. Price 9/6 


BRITAIN IN PICTURES 


BRITISH MOUNTAINEERS: F. S. Smythe 
ENGLISH NOVELISTS: Elizabeth Bowen 
SOCIAL SERVICES: Sir George Newman 


Three new titles in the series. Illustrated 4/6 
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Mr. Seton Gordon’s reputation as an ornithologist and writer 
will commend his In Search of Northern Birds to a wide public. 
The book gives an account of bird-watching expeditions in Ice- 
land, the Hebrides, Shetland, Ireland and Wales, and will appeal 
to those who like birds, but have no particularly critical approach 
to their study. It will appeal, too, to some of us who, just now, 
must have a certain nostalgia for wild places» I cannot imagine 
that Mr. Gordon intended the book to take a more serious place 
in bird-literature ; if he had, it would be necessary for me to 
weary readers with a catalogue of some inaccuracies and half- 
truths, There are plenty of colourful passages. describing 
scenery, with a suitable leaven of Gaelic place-names. 

JAMES FISHER. 


Fiction 
By Naomi Royde Smith. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
By Rumer Godden. (Peter Davies. 


The Unfaithful Wife. 
Breakfast with the Nikolides. 
7s. 6d.) 

Pied Piper. By Nevil Shute. (Heinemann. 
Uneasy Freehold. By Dorothy Macardle. 8s. 6d.) 
Memory, like a ghost, haunts th: present and the future: the 
haunting and the haunted play their large parts in the novels 
listed here. Miss Royde Smith tells how the American wife of 
an English seafaring man goes to live in a curious old house 
that her husband has recently inherited. Dollie Laisterdyke is 
lonely and forlorn in her new home, situated in one of the most 
beautiful of England’s cathedral cities. The isolating effects 
of the war make her plight hopeless; she cannot be consoled 
by the birds, exotic creatures, sent by her husband. “ But they’re 
not company,” though they do need care and attention. They 
live in the top story of the odd little house, where an aviary 
has been made for them. Driven more and more upon her own 
resources, Mrs. Laisterdyke indulges in a series of romantic day- 
dreams. She collects stories from which she attempts to contrive 
a scenario for her favourite film star. It would be ungracious 
and difficult to attempt a complete summary of this book, with 
its separate themes so skilfully woven into a whole. England 
at war: the excellent minor characters, Mrs. Bonnyrotter, the 
char, and Miss Montgomery all emerge clearly ; while the heroine 
remains little Mrs. Laisterdyke whom no one knows, till the 
war, which has played its inexorable part in her life, destroys 
her. Miss Royde Smith writes with a delicate fancy; she has 
elegance and sensibility. Her book is not for every reader, but 
those delighting in the fantastic and unusual will find much of 
it charming and stimulating. 


8s. 6d.) 
(Peter Davies. 
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Miss Godden, too, relies on implication and suggestion in her 
dramatic study of human relationships. The setting is Bengal, 
and here the ghost is of a dog, treasured possession of her central 
character, the child of an unhappy marriage. The method of 
soliloquy so successfully used by Virginia Woolf in The Waves 
is at times employed with good effect: “I see the bazaar,” said 
Emily as.she lay ; “it is interesting and exciting. The first shop 
you come to is the shop where they make kites; you can buy 
twelve kites for three annas in colours of pink and green and 
white and red and a wicker spool to fly them with and a pound 
of thread. The thread is glassed, and—only don’t tell Mother— 
we fly them with Shah off our roof and challenge other kites, and 
cross strings with them and cut them adrift, and then we can put 
another bob on our kites’ tail.” Emily fights a dangerous worldly 
adversary in the shape of a dishonest mother ; half aware of the 
perils and isolation that lie ahead. She is drawn with sympathy 
and imagination. The Indian characters are equally well done; 
but Emily’s parents are a few shades too exotic and artificial, 
which lessens the effect of the novel as a whole. The film 
producer can still learn many things from the novelist. What 
could have persuaded Miss Godden to finish her book like a 
film, with those last few neat, tidy, but quite superfluous, shots, 
after the end was reached? 

Memories of earlier better days took an elderly Englishman 
back to France in the tragic spring of 1940. His son was already 
dead, killed in the present war. The visit was hardly a success, 
for when things began to look really dangerous he felt he ought 
to be in England again. While he is making preparations for 
his return he is asked to bring home the two young children 
of an English couple living in Switzerland, where invasion is 
expected. The three of them set out on the long and trying 
journey, and before they have gone very far, the little girl, 
youngest of the party, is taken ill and they are forced to halt 
for some days. When travelling is resumed, he is already saddled 
with a third child, daughter of a Frenchman working in London. 
Presently a fourth and then a fifth child join the little band. 
Their adventures are many and terrible, but after a rest in 
Chartres they are shepherded by a resolute young Frenchwoman, 
who succeeds in getting them to the coast. Here the party is 
swollen by the addition of a young Polish boy. Ther the Gestapo 
get hold of them, but a little German girl, whose relations are 
anxious for her to go to America, solves that problem. Mr. 
Shute handles his material with a great deal of tidy competence; 
but are the English really so unimaginative as he seems to think? 

Miss Macardle attacks her theme, the haunting of a charming 
Devonshire house, with a great deal of confidence and energy. 
Roderick Fitzgerald, a young literary man, who shares the place 
with his sister, tells the story. The atmosphere is slowly but 
surely created. There is the local gossip, the vaguely disturbing 
impressions created by the guardian of the late owner of the 
house, in which anxiety and reluctance seem equally mixed. For 
a time nothing happens, but the quiet period is followed by 4 
series of rather mysterious incidents. There are two ghosts ; one 
benevolent, the other malign, both of whom played important 
parts in the infant life of the previous owner, a young and 
lovely girl. As the hauntings become more horribie, the Fitz- 
geralds begin to think of leaving. The minor characters are all 
pleasantly drawn, they all play essential parts in the whole ; but 
readers of the contemporary detective novel will find the general 
technique very familiar. It would be a pity to spoil the book 
by giving away too many of its details and angles. Miss Macardle 
writes with sympathy and understanding of her ghosts, making 
them hardly less real than the flesh and blood characters whose 
lives are so affected by these revenants. Her methods prove 90 
thorough and complete, we feel in the end she has told us rather 
more than we really need have known! JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 


Volcano Under Hitler. 
London. 4s.) 
Tue story of how the Good Soldier Schweik’s kindred are deal- 
ing with the situation in the present war is told here in r4o pages. 
They cover, however, more than the efforts of the man-in-the- 
street, important though these are. Mr. Hronek has had access 
to much underground material besides the published records of 
both sides, and some of it is reproduced in the illustrations. 
He assesses the strength of Czechoslovakia before the Munich 





By Jiti Hronek. (‘The Czechoslovak.” 
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LET THE DOCTOR 
DECIDE 





A, A NATION we cannot at the moment afford 
luxuries, and the use of necessary goods for 
unnecessary purposes is against the national 
interest. 

The Crookes Laboratories are devoting 
their whole war-time effort to products which 
are éither essential to H.M. Forces or of 
fundamental importance in the maintenance 
of the national health. 

Consequently they have restricted supplies 
of the three well-known products : 

CROOKES’ LACTO-CALAMINE 

CROOKES’ ZINC CREAM 

CROOKES’ SCALP LOTION 
which, while capable of being used for toilet 
purposes, were primarily produced. for the 
medical profession. 
@ suPPLIEs of them are therefore now obtain- 
able solely on prescriptions from doctors. 
These can be presented to any chemist, who 
will then supply you. 
@ THE CROOKES LABORATORIES are confident 
that the public will welcome this decision, 
which has been -taken entirely in the interest 
of those who should at all times have first call 
on scientific preparations for their treatment. 


THE CROOKES LABORATORIES 


MAKERS OF CROOKES 


A HALIBUT LIVER OIL 
, - nie an 
Gs 1 
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SIMPLIFIED 
PRODUCTION 





Cadburys feel it may be of general 
interest to publish the following facts. 


As compared with pre-war : 


PRODUCTION at Bournville of Choco- 


late and Cocoa has fallen by only 13% 
and a considerable proportion of 
this is for Service requirements 
BUT 
LABOUR used in the manufacture of 
Cocoa and Chocolate has been 
reduced by 40% 
AND 
FACTORY SPACE released is more than 20% 
PAPER AND CARD used for wrapping 
purposes have been reduced by 30% 


How has this been done ? 


The answer is simplification. We have stopped 
making Assortments and have concentrated on 
the manufacture of Cocoa, Moulded Chocolate, 
Bourn-vita, Filled Blocks and Chocolate Biscuits. 


Before the war we made 
99 LINES — -237 PACKINGS 


This has now been reduced to 


16 LINES — 29 PACKINGS 


@ We submit this record of our experience to 
show how by simplification it is possible to pro- 
duce the maximum amount of goods with the 
minimum of labour, space and materials. 








ISSUED BY 


CADBURYS 


OF BOURNVILLE 
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recording (H.M.V. 


“There ; are not many y things we musicians hes to 
thank the gods for these days, 
of the“ 
is certainly one of them.” 

Ernest Newman in the Sunday Times 
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SOME OTHER OUTSTANDING RECORDS 





THE “EROICA” SYMPHONY. 
TOSCANINI and The N.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
DB 5946-51 & DBS 5952. 


Album No. 366 
* 
a 








| ) wheslvel 


STOKOWSKI 
and Philadelphia Orchestra 
Pictures at an Exhibition. 
Moussorgsky. Album No. 369 
DB 5827-30 
Carnival of the Animals. 
Saint-Saens - - DB 5942-4 
A Night on the Bare Mountain. 
Moussorgsky - . DB 5900 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2. Liszt 
DB 3086 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
and 88 symphony Orchestra 
Enigma Variations. E/gar DB 2800-2 
Fingal’s Cave (Hebrides) Over- 
ture. Mendelssonn - 082100 
ARTHUR FIEDLER 
and Boston Promenade Orchestra 
Thieving Magpie Overture. 
Rossini - Cc 3271 
Faust Ballet Music. Gounod C 3268 


Dance of the Hours. Ponchie! 
Cc 2812 


( oncertlos—————— 


Walton — Violin and Orchestra. 
HEIFETZ and Cincinnatti Sym- 
phony Orchestra cond. Eugene 
Goossens DB 5953-5 
Brahms — Violin and Orchestra. 
HEIFETZ and Boston Symphony 
Orchestra cond. Koussevitzky 
Albun 0. 360 
DB 5738-41 & DBS 5742 
Brahms — Piano and Orchestra, 
No. 2. HOROWITZ and 
N. B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
cond. Toscanini. Album No. 362 
DB 5861-6 
Grieg — Piano and Orchestra. 





MOISEIWITSCH and Hallé 
Orchestra cond. Leslie Heward 
Cc 3264-7 


Franck—Variatiors Symphoniques 
for Piano and Orchestra. MYRA 
HESS and City of Birmingham 
Orchestra cond. Basil Cameron 

as Cc 3237-8 


Prices: 8 !0-in 3/3 (+8) d. Tax); DA 10-in. 4/- ( 


DB !2-in. 6/- (+ 1/4 Tex) 


GREATEST ARTISTS f 









ae 
MAD eivest RECORDING 


MAGGIE TEYTE 
Dans les ruines d'une Abbaye. 


Faure; Plaisir d’amour. Martini 
DA 1810 


Clair de Lune. “}os $937 


$zulc 
Extase. Duparc - 


JOHN McCORMACK 
Come back my Love 
Here in the quiet Hills - 
God Bless America } 
Battle Hymn of the Re- >DA 1808 
public - 
Linden Lea; TheWhite Peace DA!79 


~ boa 1909 


WEBSTER BOOTH 
Song of the Vagabond - 
One Alone -~ oo 
Star of my Soul ; 
Trees ; Song of Songs 


A Wand’ ring Minstrel! - 
Take a pair of Sparkling >C 326! 
Eyes with Drchestra 


B 9244 
B 9205 


To Mary 


he Halle 





——— Srcctremvantal 


Bloch — Suite for Viola and Piano. 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE and 
FRITZ KITZINGER 08 3977-80 


Chopin—Mazurkas. Second 
Volume completing the record- 
ing. Album No. 367. ARTHUR 
RUBIN STEIN (Piano) DB 3839-45 


Beethoven —“* Kreutzer ’’ Sonata 
for Violin and Piano. YEHUDI 
and HEPHZIBAH MENUHIN. 
Album No. 228 - DB 2409-12 


Bach —Jesu, Joy of man’s Desiring. 
Scarlatti — Sonata in G Major. 
MYRA HESS (Piano B 9035 


104d. Tax); C !2-in. 4/- (+ 105d. Tax) 
DBS |2-in. 3/- (+ 8d. Tax.) 
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agreements let the Germans inside the stronghold as: “ 1,30¢ 300 
men, nearly 1,000 first-line aircraft, four mechanised divisions, 
well-planned concrete fortifications and the output of the Skoda 
and Zbrojovka works, where the Bren gun was being produced.” 
But the book is not written in a resentful spirit, and it faces the 
future more than it dwells on the past. The chapter on Food 
Sabotage is one of the most interesting. We know in England 
too little of Czechoslovakia, and this is a welcome source of 
enlightenment. 


Marriage Bureau. By Mary Oliver and Mary Benedecta. (Michael 
Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 

THIS book on the success of the Marriage Bureau opened three 
years ago by two attractive young women makes fascinating 
reading: whether taken as an omnibus of potted novels or as 
a documentary (contribution to a social survey of our time) 
which would save the labours of Mass Observers or officials 
of the M.o.I. contemplating a study of the Marriage Customs 
of the Middle Classes. At neither extreme of society are its 
services needed, for a variety of reasons which could be éx- 
plored with the aid of data given here, but all coming back 
to the question of meeting people. A number of the most 
photographed mannequins and “glamour girls” have been 
among the Bureau’s clients because their life brings them into 
contact with no eligible men: fortunately, they usually want to 
travel, and so can be easily “mated” to Empire-builders, who 
ask for nothing better to take back to astonish the Club or the 
Station. Instances could be multiplied of entertaining and some- 
times significant facts—the young, for instance, in pre-war 
London tended to be much more lonely than the middle-aged, 
and cynics should note that people are very honest and very 
accurate when asked to describe themselves on the registration 
forms. The Bureau has only been cheated once: by a “ country 
clergyman of about sixty who has settled down in the rectory 
with one of our clients as his housekeeper. Periodically we 
write them as tactful a letter as we can, saying we hope they are 
happy and will let us know when they are going to be married.” 
There is, of course, a fee payable on matrimony. 


The Arts and the Future of Scotland. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie, 
Saltire Pamphlets, No. 2. (Oliver and Boyd. 1s.) 

THIS vigorously written pamphlet was originally given as an 
address to the Saltire Society, which has done a good deal in 
the last few years to provide Scottish writers, artists and architects 
with an interested, critical and informed audience. “ Scotland 
has been an uncomfortable country for artists,” says Dr. 
Mackenzie, and proceeds, convincingly, to put a large share of 
the blame on the national tendency to separate matter and 
spirit. With its distrust of symbols and images, Presbyterianism 
has always stressed the exclusively spiritual and inteliectual sides 
of religion, and has shrunk from trying to communicate the 
spiritual through the material in terms of form, colour and action. 
So those Scots who have given form to their experiences in paint, 
stone or poetry have for the most part had to work against the 
traditional philosophy of the country. Dr. Mackenzie writes 
sensibly on the difference between national and nationalist art, 
and has her eyes well open to the dangers of the latter. 


The Admirals Hood. By Dorothy Hood. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 
The Admirals Hood is rather a pity. The writer means to 
show us the eighteenth-century admirals of her family, how they 


rose to eminence and what they did. It is a book that might 
have illustrated far better than it does the working of the naval 
tradition in one family—from the two eighteenth-century Hoods 
to descendants still in the Navy. But the historical frame is, to 
say the least, skimpy ; and within it the gallant admirals them- 
selves are neither well posed nor alive. Manuscript letters are 
freely, but not always well quoted. There is no real narrative. 
This is, in fact, an amateur book, with the faults of amateurism. 
Some entertaining pictures are reproduced—p articularly the two 
by Benjamin West of Lord and Lady Hood. 


THE ‘BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, Ww.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,5 "y t a serve 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprictors under the Charter. 500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches ‘hroughout prea hg a New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the wor 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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el This Great Mutual Office has recently attained 
the age of 100 years. 
ee , ‘ - 
: During a century of consistent progress it has 
- built up an Annual Premium Income of 
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aly Life Funds of £26,000,000, 
ns 
ns and has paid in claims £40,000,000. 
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LAMPORT AND HOLT LINE 
SIR PHILIP HALDIN ON REPLACEMENT 











THE annual general meeting of Lamport and Holt Line, Limited, 
will be held on March 4th, in London. 

Ihe statement of the chairman, Sir Philip Hald circulated with 
the report and accounts, which will be taken as read, is roliows 

the profits for the year amount to £174,474. We propose to piace 

' to depreciation, to pay a dividend of 6 per cent., which will 
al orb i net figure of £26,784 e dividend has been snown in the 
balance-yheet in its net form so it may be clearly seen how small 
is the sum received by our shareholders after the deduction of in 
tax. Replacement reserve has received an additional £918,900 
to losses, but, although the insurance recovery exceeds book ’ 
that amount is much below replacement value ; so we come to the 
vital problem which I deem it essential now to put before you 
A ViraL MATTER 

It is the problem on the one hand of the replacement of our ships 
wearing out more rapidly through war usage than through the normal 
pre-war deterioration from age, and the problem on the other hand 
of the replacement of our ships lost by either war or marine peril. 
Replacement in both these cases is essential not only for us but for 


shore whose livelihood depends on the survival 
Marine and successful future as the 
great Empire. 

realise that we cannot make adequate 
ships in the financial position in which 
found 


all our men afloat and a 
of the British Mercantile 
industry most important to this 

It is as well that you should 
provision for replacement of our 


its 


we find ourselves today, and, indeed, in which we have our- 
selves since the outbreak of war. The reason is simple ; we are neither 
earning sufficient to provide for a reserve to meet the ever-increasing 


cost of shipbuilding, now about double that of pre-war, nor we 
Jer 


permitted to insure all our vessels for their full replacement value unde 
Government insurance schemes. It is true we have received a nebu‘ous 
promise from th¢ Government of the day that they recognise the 
“necessity of majntaining the British Mercantile Marine in adequate 
of full competitive efficiency * after the war, 


afte 





strength and in a 'pos.tion 
but goodness knows what all that really means. After the war, when 
the nation’s coffers will in all probability be nearly empty, what heip 


replacement in order to maintain the British 
strength ”? . 
IMMEDIATE ACTION 


likely to receive for 
Marine “in acequate 
IMPORTANCE OF 


are we 
Mercantile 


Now is the time to provide us with sufficient funds to rep!ace our 
deteriorating and war-w« vessels, not after the war. Now is the 
time to permit us to insure our vessels for their full replacement value 
when lost by marine or war peril 

Ihe Supply Services have been obtaining the use of our vessels 
for nearly two and a ha'f vears at such low rates of hire as would make 
one almost blush at their modesty, and it is time these departments 
should pay an adequate rate for their tonnage from which could be 
accumulated the requisite amount necessary to cover the increased cost 
of replacement. You might well ask what amount shou'd be provided 
for this purpose. That is a difficult question to answer, and will require 
the careful consideration of our industry. I can only tell you what is 
passing in my own mind 


INCREASED DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCE NEEDED 


Before the war, when shipbuilding prices fluctuated in a norma! and 
reasonable manner, § per cent, per annum depreciation, based on a 
20-year life of a vessel, was the usual figure aimed Now that is 
changed, for a requisitioned vessel, even after undergoing racon- 
ditioning, wou'd in all probability not have the same longevity as a 
vessel which had not been subjected to war strain. Thus the figure 


of 5 per cent. for depreciation would require to be increased to com- 
for the probability of earlier mortality. 

ilso are we to meet the present cost of shipbuilding, when, for 
examp'e, vessels similar to our “D™ type of motorship are costing 
ibout double the price we paid for them before the war? We always 
have aimed at providing depreciation to meet a normal replacement 
cost, but not an abnormal! replacement cost. If this abnormality had 
occurred in pre-war days we should certainly have had to provide 
double the rate of depreciation unril such a time as the cost of the 
units of our fleet became stabilised. 

Whatever increased allowance for depreciation mav be eventually 
greed with the Governme nt, it must, of course, be free of taxation, 
otherwise it would be use’ess. At the same time, I feel sure that 
shipowners would be willing that such increase should be placed in 
a fund under safeguard for the purpose of being used for depreciation 
only. 

And now what of our shivs already lost by war or marine peril, 
the replacement values of which at the time of their loss we were not 
able to insure? The least assistance the Government could give. us 
would be the granting of a shipbuilding loan for a long period at a 
nominal rate of interest, for the difference between the amount 
recovered by insurance and the cost of actual replacement, and, finally, 
the granting of immediate permission for all existing vessels to be 
insured for their full reo'acement value. These terms are the bare 
outlines of a scheme to safeguard the future of the British Mercantile 


Marine as I see it. 


pensate 
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“FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Memes are see-sawing gently according to whether the war 
news, which on balance still looks far from good, or the weight 
of money seeXing investment, exerts the stronger pull. Investors 


aiter a mcmentary 
structure 
and the 


itic as eve1, and 


the price 


. stoical and 


the fall of 


a phlegm 
shudder at Singapore, seem 


have recovered its poise. Casualties there must be, 

n the rubber and tin groups have been severe. One can alrea dy 
detect, however, the influence of money supplies, especially in 
1c long-dated gilt edged stocks. For the present most of the 
ivailable investment funds will probably seek safety rather than 
capital appreciation, but ripple action will come into play to the 


advantage of the more speculative groups provided the war out- 


look does not deteriorate still further. 


HOME RAILS AND WAR DAMAGE 
In a less discouraging market atmosphere the dividends just 
announced by the home railway companies could scarcely have 


failed to bring some substantial rises in the prices of the junior 
stocks. Thanks to a modest increase in revenue from sources 
outside the fixed annual rental agreement with the Government, 
the L.M.S. has been able to raise its ordinary payment from 1} 
to 2 per cent., the L.N.E.R. is paying 2§ per cent., against 2 
per cent., on its second preference, and Southern deferred stock- 
holders are to get 1} per cent., against 1} per cent. Yet in 
spite of these increases prices in the market have scarcely moved. 
Yields on these stocks now range between Io and 12} per cent. 
Part of the explanation, leaving on one side temporary techni- 
cal factors connected with the speculative “bull” position built 
up in rail stocks in recent weeks, is the treatment of war damage, 
Adopting a uniform policy, all the companies decided not to 
make any specific provision under this head in their 1941 ac- 
counts, although the incidence of war damage was kept in mind, 
It appears that negotiations are still in progress with the Treasury 
on the scheme covering public utilities under which the railways 
50 per cent. of their war 


will probably be called on to foot 
damage bill. It is also made quite plain, however, that the 
railway boards have already made up their minds to regard 
war damage liability as essentially a post-war problem. 
JUNIOR STOCKS TOO CHEAP 

From a strict accounting standpoint this seems to me to be 
an indefensible attitude, but I can sympathise with the com- 
panies in reaching their decision. It is mow clear that the 
£,43,000,000 annual rental agreement imposed on the railways 
at the Treasury pistol-point last year is-a very raw deal One 
has only to look at the activity on the raihways on the goods 
side to see that net receipts must now be running far above 


need only cénsider the possibilities on the 
war damage to realise that if the railways were to charge 
so per cent. of the bill against year’s revenue, dividends 
on many of the junior stocks might be very small indeed. All 
in all, I think the directors have wisely from a tactical 
standpoint given, of course, this unsatisfactory rental as a basis. 
What with post-war uncertainties on top of the war damage 
problem, it is not surprising that rail stocks offer high yields. 
I am convinced, however, that they are substantially under-valued 
at today’s prices. L.M.S. ordinary at 17}, and LNER. Second 
For those who want 


the fixed rental. One 
side 


each 


acted 


Preference at 19}, are cheap purchases. 
a very liberal margin of cover and good yield L.N.E.R. First 
Preference are excellent value at §1. 
SHIP REPLACEMENT PLAN 
Shareholders in shipping companies are indebted to the 


Lamport and Holt Line chairman, Sir Philip Haldin, for a frank 
exposition of the tonnage replacement problem. - This leader of 
the industry leaves no rcom for doubt that the hire terms under 
the existing requisitioning arrangements do not allow the com 
panies to buildup anything like adequate reserves. The industry 
is not being allowed to earn enough to provide for the ever- 
increasing cost of shipbuilding, now about double that of pre 
war, nor is it permitted to insure its vessels for their full replace- 
ment value under the Government insurance schemes. Sif 
Philip makes several suggestions to remedy this obviously un 
satisfactory state of affairs. He asks for an increased deprecia- 
tion allowance to build up special funds to be used for deprecia- 
tion only; and, as regards ships already lost, for a long-dated 
Government loan at a nominal rate of interest to cover the 
difference between the amount recovered by insurance and tht 
cost of actual replacement. 
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TEMPERANCE PERMAN .NT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 





RESERVES STRENGTHENED 





THE 88th annual meeting of the Temperance Permanent Building 
Society was held -° Wednesday, February 25th, at the Alliance Hall, 
Westminster, S.W 

Mr. Cyril W. Black, F.S.I., F.A.1. (the chairman), in the course 


of his speech, said: : , 

The year which has recently closed has witnessed a continuation 
of the process of adjustment to new conditions brought about by the 
war, and it is doubtful whether, in all its long history, the society 
has ever faced a year more fraught with complexity. Nevertheless, we 
have come through it with our essential strength not only unimpaired 
but actually increased, and though in the nature of things in our 
business the year has been largely Gevoid of the spectacular, it has 
enabled us to bring about some valuable consolidation. 

The balance on profit and loss account available for appropriation 
is £128,390 compared with a figure in the previous year of £146,062. 
It is mot necessary to look far for the causes of the reduction of 
nearly £18,000 in this balance. The amount payable for income tax 
shows an increase of nearly £14,000, and we have incurred special 
expenditure of a non-recurring nature as a direct consequence of war 
conditions of over £5,000. These two items alone more than cover 
the reduction in the profit. It will be noted that the appropriation 
account contains a new item—*“ War damage indemnities (1941 instal- 
ment) and premiums, £13,837.” This is the first of five annual con- 
tributions for which the society has been made liable by the War 
Damage Act, 1941, and though it is a heavy burden to be borne by 
the society, it is gratifying to know that members whose properties 
have been damaged by enemy action are now assured of compensa- 
ton. After payment of interest to shareholders and depositors, we 
have made an appropriation to contingency fund of £13,031, leaving 
a slightly increased carry forward of £27,464. 

The balance-sheet shows an improved position both in regard to 
reserves and liquidity. Our reserves, consisting of general reserve fund, 
contingency fund and carry forward, now amount to a grand total of 
over £1,070,000, an increase of over £13,000 on the previous year. 
The ratio which our reserves bear to the aggregate of our share capital 
and deposits has. risen to approximately 21.65 per cent. 

During the year we have been compelled to give notice of a 
further reduction in the rates of interest payable to investors, the 
new rates taking effect from Octooer 1st last. Shareholders who 
invested prior to 193I now receive 2; per cent. interest, while subse- 
quently issued shares earn 2} per cent. Depositors receive 2} per 
cent. All these rates are free of income-tax to the recipient. 

I am glad to be able to repeat the assurance I have given in previous 
years that our borrowing members are, on the whole, continuing to 
honour their obligations satisfactorily. In cases of genuine difficulty 
brought about by war conditions, we have temporarily reduced or 
suspended capital repayments, while in cases where properties have 
been rendered uninhabitable through enemy action we have been 
happy to grant the utmost relief pending settlement of claims. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





FALSE TEETH ~ 


Are they on your mind? 


When, through shrinkage of the gums, a | 
denture loses its original suction grip, 
discomfort and embarrassment serve as 
constant reminders of its presence in the 
mouth. To end this unpleasant state of 
denture-consciousness use KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE for making false 
teeth fit firmly. Comfort and confidence are 
restored and there will be no more chafing of 
the gums, no more embarrassing situations. 
Handy sprinkler tins 1/3d, also large 
‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. | 


KOLYNO DENTURE 


FIXATIVE 
is NOT Hable to Purchase Tax and is NOT | 
restricted by the Limitatign of Supplies Act. 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
10 war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an mndication that they are necessarily available for export. | 
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COMPANY MEETING 
F. W. WOOLWORTH AND CO. 








MR. W. L. STEPHENSON ON THE OUTLOOK 





THE ordinary general meeting of F. W. Wool- 
worth and Co., Ltd., was held on Friday, February 20th, at the Con- 
naught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. Mr. W. L. 
Stephenson, the chairman, presided. The secretary (Mr. F. J. Pearl) 
read the notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman 
which had been circulated with the report and accounts and was taken 
as read: — 

Inasmuch as travel continues to be both inconvenient and 
undesirable at this time, I append such few remarks as I wish to 
make on the accompanying report and accounts for the year 1941, 

| and will confine myself at the thirty-third annual meeting to the trans- 

action of routine business. 

I do not propose to analyse in detail the figures before you: they 

speak for themselves. We may come at once therefore to the para- 

mount facts arising out of these accounts. 

First, the company produced a profit of £6,404,759 for the year 
1941, a fall of £1,553,400 compared with the previous year. Secondly, 
the recommended final distribution is down by 6d. per unit. ‘These 
are the things that obviously interest the stockholders in this under- 
taking, and I would remind them that a year ago I ventured the 
| opinion that increased war activity would bring new difficulties and 

further restrictions. It has, and that is the reason for both reduced 

profits and lower dividend. 

To bring the picture into proper perspective we must realise that 
part of the year 1941 comprised the beginning of the third year of this 
struggle for existence, and it is not surprising that those upon whom 
was placed the task of directing material and energies to the full pro- 
secution of the war should find themselves compelled to divert both 
labour and materials to the all-important purposes of war, and to reduce 
to a minimum the balance available of consumer goods for the people. 
Consequently, last year was a most difficult one for the retail trader, 
All, large or small, faced the same limitation of supplies; all were 
affected by the widening of consumer rationing, further depletion of 
staff, contraction of selling space, &c. In our case it must be borne 
in mind that a number of our fine stores lie in ruins, and in others 
we have been called upon to surrender valuable space for the use of 
Government Departments. 

In view of all this I look upon the result of the company’s trading 
for 1941 as most satisfactory. Substantial sums have been written off 
profits for the year, many of them of a nature peculiar only to war 
conditions. 

As to the drop in the final dividend, the stockholders may reasonably 
ask why not maintain the dividend at the previous level by reducing 
the ample carry-forward from 1940 by only £100,000? To this I must 
explain that your directors are chiefly concerned, not with the oppor- 
tunities of the moment, but rather with complete and effective rehabili- 
tation after the war. As a war-time measure we are largely precluded 
from expending money or labour on repairs and maintenance of 
buildings and plant, and consequently much of this costly work remains 
to be carried out after the war. We shall need our reserve resources 
then, hence the recommended drop in dividend. The net result of 
this is that we are in a position to increase the company’s surplus by 
£275,053. 

The figure provided for taxation on the profits of the company for 
1941 at £3,557,205 is considerably lower than the provision for the 
previous year owing to the heavy reduction in the sum required to 
meet Excess Profits Tax for the year under review. 

In the balance-sheet the assets remain much the same, less the 
write-off on properties and fixtures provided for in the profit and loss 
account. Stocks on hand appear higher at £4,910,589, but this includes 
a large amount of Purchase Tax recoverable only as the goods are 
sold. 


thirty-third annual 


LoyaL SERVICE OF THE STAFF 

There has been no change in the directorate during the year. The 
staff, heavily denuded of seasoned help, both male and female, often 
called upon to do work for which they are insufficiently trained, have 
been wonderful, and the company owes much to their loyal and 
untiring efforts. I am sure you would wish me to add your apprecia- 
tion to that expressed by the board. 

As the war continues it is to be expected that there will be further 
diminution in consumer supplies, causing contraction in the business 
of retail distribution, and this company, in common with other retailers, 
will have to face up to it. Our main effort will be directed towards 
protecting the company’s goodwill and resources, with the hope that 
when our people return from their service to fill their jobs again we 
shall have preserved the organisation so well that there will be plenty 
of outlet for their energies. 

The chairman moved: “ That the directors’ report and statement 
of accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1941, as circulated to 
the stockholders, be received and adopted.” 

Mr. L. Denempont (managing director) seconded the resolution and 
it was carried unanimously. 
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AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
A special war-tin irs r 


a 
be taken at 2 r Place, S.W.1 
or The Hall, Greattord. Stamford, Lines 
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For prospectus apply to The Secretary 
»RITISH INSTITUTE IN PARIS. VACATION 
> COURSE FOR TEACHERS, EASTER. 1942 


British Institut n Paris wil 
C for men and women Teache at | 
College, Exeter, from April 2nd to April oth. Lectures on 
French Literature and Civilisation will be given by well 
, French authorities The tudes Pratiques’” 
far as possible, be adapted to the needs of in- 
dividual Students and will be conducted by experienced 
tors of French nationality All instruction and most 
lectures will be in French. Opportunities for recreation 
will be provided Total charge. including full board 
and lodging, will be £7 
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For further particulars apply 
to THe BritisH INSTITUTE IN Paais, c o Institut Frangais 
du Royaume Uni, Queensberry Way, London, S.W.7 


SCHOOL S petonging to the 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees 
Boys’ SeconpDarRY BoarDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 195 9-18: £120 


Ackworth—Separate Junior House for Youngest Boys 


Bootham School, York 126 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading.. 150 13-19: £189 
Leighton Park Junior School $0: 8-13: £130 
Grats’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth. School, nr. Pontefract... 165 9-18: {120 
The Mount School. York 119 12-19: £153 
Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks 190 9-17: {90 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden 200 10-18 £99 
Friends’ Saf. Wald.:( Junior School 30 7-10: {£99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Soms’t 200 ro-r8: {14t 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb 125 10-17: £96 
Co-Epucattonat ‘ MoperN’ BoarDING ScHoot 
Sibtord School, nr.Banbury, Oxon 200 10-17 £87 
Apply direct to the School or to 
Ihe Secretary, Friends’ Education Council, 
Friends House, Euston Road London. N.W.1 
TT°HE following Scholarships and Exhibitions are 


offered at Sherborne School, the examination will 
be held on June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1942 
Two Open Scholarships of £100 per annum, one of 
{8o, one of £60, two of £50 and two of £40. Two or 
more Exhibitions, value trom £30 to £50 per annum. 
One Hodgson Exhibition, open only to sons of Clergy 
of the Church of England, value £80. Two Exhibitions, 
value £40 per annum each, for the sons of Regular 
Officers, serving or retired, in H.M. Forces. One or 
more John Cutler Exhibitions, with preference for sons 
of Barristers, value from £30 to £50 per annum. 


PERSONAL 


FTER the war you'll want the latest camera. Sell 
us your present model now—and make a profit 
yntaxes, Super Ikontas 


i 
High prices paid for Leicas, ¢ 
Rolleis, etc. also Enlargers, “ Talkies and “ Silent” 
Projectors, Microscopes, etc. WALLace Heaton, Ltd., 
127, New Bond Street, London, W.1 and Branches, and 
all “ City Sale” Branches. 


i a Vacation 
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Park Road, 
Surrey. 


Fairmile 


Tudor Court, 

Cobham, 

Tower Building, Liverpool. 

Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 


POMBED, burned, but unbeaten. GUYS HOS- 
> PITAL, S.E.1, still continues its vital services in 
the front line. Over £16,000 income has been lost in 
rents alone. Please send gifts to APPEAL SECRETARY. 
tHASE CLOCHES SAVE WEEKS of growing time 
( for Vegetables. Save money too. 14 ‘Small Tent 
Cloches 20s. carr. paid (returnable box 3s.), 20 *‘ Low 
Barn’ £3, carr. paid (returnable box 1os.). Send for price 
list. CHASE CULTIVATION LtpD., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 
tANCER SUFFERER. A poor man, wife and two 
( children to maintain. Only income 32s. 1d. per 
week Funds for nourishment urgently needed. Case 
26 42, NaTtionaL Society ror Cancer Reiter, 2 (S 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 
+OL.OUR Sketches by R.O. DUNLOP, A.R.A. Paint- 
( ings and drawings by CERI RICHARDS. Old 
and Modern Masters on View.—LeGer GALLERIES, 13 
Old Bond Street. 10 tos. Sat., rotor. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts. carbon 
L, copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Miuss N. McCFar.ane ((€ 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
\ ONOMARK. Confi. London Address. Letters re- 
ih | directed immed. §s. p.a.—BM’ MONO23, W.C.1. 
PEFRESH YOURSELF in_ English 
i Descriptive List (3d. post free 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Peorpie’s REFRESHMENT House Association, Ltp. 
St. George's House, Regent Street, W.1 


Country. 


To TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No 
drains, yet sanitary comfort like town home! 
ELSAN Chemical Closet needs NO DRAINS or 


WATER-FLUSH. Inexpensive models for Home and 
Air-Raid Shelter. GUARANTEED odourless, germ- 
free, SAFE, Thousands installed by Local Authorities. 
—Write for FREE ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to 
+7 AN CO. (Dept. 254/2),51 Clapham Road, London 
S.W.9. 
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’ | ‘HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College 
South Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch 
Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May.s 300 ~ 
‘§.HE Natural Nutriment in “* BERMALINI Bread 
makes it a perfect food. Very delicious and pro. 
s digestion, too Ask Baker, or write BERMating 
I ey Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
T YVING inds undertaken.—Apply Miss Epyg 
§ Cerroll Avenue. Merrow. Tele : Guildfi rd 389" 
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"RLLiING A WAKTIME HOBBY. h: ne 
Fees Scheme of the LONDON SCHOOL of 
JOURNALISM being extended in response » 
popular demand. Personal coaching is given by cor 


spondence in Article and Story Writing and Poetry, Ny 





curtailment and no time limit. Make writing you 
hobby. Free advice without obligation. Write for fry 
book Writing for the Press.” to: Pr yspectus Dep 
L.S.J. s7 Gordon Square. W.C.1 Mus. 487.4 
agence LADY. 8&4, crippled with rheumatisy 
must have domestic help. Income totally 
adequate to allow this. PLEASE HELP. < 
Ap “3s Disrresser GENTLEFOLK’s AID 





al 
TION, 74 Brook Green, W.6 
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CRISP \ ° 
DIALOGUE 


He: Good stuff, this Vita-Weat. 

She: /t’s good for you, too. 

He: Light on the digestion. 

She: Grand for the teeth. 

He: With plenty of Vitamin B. 

She: Only snag — we've got to be 
patient and get it when we 
can. 

He: Anyway, we can thank the 


war for giving us the 
crispbread habit. 







Cartons 1 6 & 10d 
When loose 1 4 per /b 


Nie? 


Vita-Weat 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Lid. 
Makers of Famous Biscuits. 
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